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PREFACE 


THE outstanding result of this contest will probably 
be to bring into bold relief the great difference be- 
tween, and the otherwise practical unity of, the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Bible. 

The great difference between the versions is the 
presence in the Roman Catholic Bible of the Apoc- 
rypha. The collection of books so named is rejected 
by Protestants as uncanonical. The American Revised 
Version does not even allude to the existence of the 
Apocrypha. Compared with this difference between 
the two versions all other differences are insignificant. 
Whatever may be the merits or the defects of expres- 
sion in either, and however important may be the cor- 
rection of textual errors by devout and enlightened 
scholarship, both Versions contain the same and the 
complete message of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 





HISTORY OF THE CONTEST 


In November, 1903, in a correspondence between 
Miss Helen Miller Gould and Father Early, of Ir- 
vington-on-the-Hudson, the latter made the following 
statement: “The Catholic Church has never prohib- 
ited any of her members reading the Scriptures or 
Bible. In every family whose means will permit the 
buying of a copy, there you will find the authentic 
version of God’s words as authorized by the Church, 
and which has come down to us, unchanged, from the 
time of Christ himself. But the Catholic Church does 
object to the reading of the Protestant version, which 
goes back only to the days of Henry VIII of England, 
and was then gotten up for obvious reasons.” 

In consequence of this, desiring to stimulate investi- 
gation and to secure a brief and popular statement of 
facts for general use, Miss Gould made Dr. White, as 
President of the Bible Teachers Training School, the 
following proposition: that she would offer prizes for 
the best essays on the double topic, first, “The Origin 
and History of the Bible Approved by the Roman 
Catholic Church; second, “The Origin and History 
of the American Revised Version of the English 
Bible.” In reply to this offer, Dr. White said, “Stand- 
ing, as we do, for the study of the English Bible and 
for the encouragement of the most thorough investi- 
gation in all subjects relating thereto, an obligation is 
laid upon us by you, which we are glad to assume.” 

Three prizes were offered for three essays in the 
order of merit: a first prize of one thousand dollars, 
a second prize of five hundred dollars, and a third 
prize of two hundred and fifty dollars. 


History OF THE CONTEST 


The essays were limited to fifteen thousand words, 
exclusive of illustrative diagrams. The bibliographies 
and appendices were not limited. The contest closed 
October 1, 1904. The conditions required judges to 
have regard not only to the historical accuracy of the 
papers submitted, but also to the adaptability of a 
paper to the average reader. 

Nearly five hundred persons entered their names for 
the contest. Two hundred and sixty-five essays were 
submitted to the judges. The writers represented all 
quarters of the world. Several essays were submitted 
by Roman Catholics. 

Earnest effort was made to secure at least two 
Roman Catholic judges. In this, however, the Com- 
mittee failed, notwithstanding the fact that prominent 
members of the American hierarchy joined in the 
friendly search for men whose talents and scholarship 
might fitly represent a world-wide communion. 

The Board of Judges consisted of the following 
gentlemen: 

Rev. Rogert WiLtiAm Rockers, D.D., Chairman, 
Professor Drew Theological Seminary. 
Rev. Henry MitcHetyt MacCracken, D.D., 
Chancellor New York University. 
The Hon. WuitTEeLaw REI, 
Editor New York Tribune. 
Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D., 
President Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Rev. MELANcTHON WILLIAMS Jacosus, D.D., 
Dean Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Tatcotr WILLIAMS, 
Editorial Staff The Philadelphia Press. 
Rev. WALTER Quincy Scort, D.D., 
Professor Bible Teachers Training School. 


History OF THE CONTEST 


The Board held its first session, with all the judges 
present, upon the seventeenth day of October, 1904, 
and at its final meeting, upon the thirteenth day of 
February, 1905, the members unanimously agreed 
upon the three essays here printed as best meeting the 
conditions of the contest. 
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Catholic and Protestant Versions 


of the Bible 


Two editions of the Bible invite our attention. The 
one is set forth as being “translated from the Latin 
Vulgate; diligently compared with the Hebrew, Greek, 
and other editions, in divers languages.” It was pub- 
lished with the approbation of Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore, in 1899. The other professes to be “trans- 
lated out of the original tongues,” and to be authorized 
by the American Committee of Revision, 1901. 

Comparing the tables of contents, where differing 
titles often indicate the same book, the 1901 volume 
is the shorter. It omits Tobias, Judith, several chap- 
ters of Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, more 
than two chapters of Daniel, and two books of the 
Maccabees; nor is there any word in the volume that 
hints at the existence of these portions. They form an 
integral part of the other volume, where the chief ref- 
erences to any shorter edition are in notes, which state 
that Jerome detached the extra chapters of Esther and 
Daniel from the place they occupied in the ancient 
Greek and Latin Bibles, and placed them at the end. 

These notes, and the reference on the title-page to 
the Latin Vulgate, oblige us to take into account a 
magnificent folio edition of the Bible in Latin, pub- 
lished in 1592 at Rome. Prefixed to this is the ex- 
press papal authorization of the book as the standard 
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Bible for the Catholic Church. This contains at the 
end in smaller type three additions: the Prayer of 
Manasses, 3 Esdras, 4 Esdras. A note to the reader 
explains not so much their presence here as their 
absence from the body of the work; and attention is 
drawn to the absence of all notes from the text 
generally. , 

Our subject will be treated in four parts: 

1. The Authentic Version of God’s words as author- 
ized by the Church of Rome. 

2. Catholic Versions in English. 

3. The Protestant Version of 1901. 

4. Comparison of the Versions. 


First Prize Essay 9 


I 
THE VERSION AUTHORIZED BY THE CHURCH OF ROME 


THE Scriptures in the oldest form known to us are 
written in Hebrew, Aramaic,! and Greek, and are 
grouped in two great collections called the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament. Ancient copies of the 
whole or part of the Old Testament have come to us 
from Jews in various parts of the world, and from 
their rivals the Samaritans.2 Still more ancient copies 
of the New Testament may be seen in Rome, Saint 
Petersburg, London, Paris, and elsewhere.2 As Chris- 
tianity spread, the Scriptures were translated into 
other languages, notably Syriac, Latin, and Egyptian ; 
and many ancient copies of these versions are avail- 
able.4 

Before long questions arose as to what books ought 
to be included in either the Old Testament or the New. 
The books of the New Testament read publicly at 
Rome about the year 200 were fewer than Protes- 
tants and Catholics now use; and one book was read 
which all now reject, though some opposed its public 
use.5 The books of the Old Testament read in and 
near Palestine at that time were those of our Protes- 
tant collection, but the New Testament collection was 
not quite so large as it is at present.6 Those in North 
Africa were in the New Testament also not so numer- 
ous as in our present list.7 Moreover, there was noth- 
ing to hinder any copyist retranslating these books, 
or blending, adding to, or shortening their contents; 
there was nothing to hinder a scholar putting out an 
entire new version of the Scriptures. In Africa, Spain, 
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Britain, France, and Italy the Latin copies went 
through these varied experiences, and in the forty or 
more surviving examples of these early anonymous 
attempts® it is easy to see the truth of the complaint, 
“There are almost as many versions as manuscripts.’® 

At length Damasus, Bishop of Rome, commissioned 
a monk from Dalmatia, named Jerome, to revise the 
old Latin versions of the Psalms and Gospels.1° Jerome 
had traveled widely and studied deeply, and so was 
both the best scholar of the day, and sufficiently a 
man of the world to recognize the delicacy of the task 
offered him.1! 

He began with the Psalms, which were needed in 
daily song. The Latin versions had been made, not 
from the Hebrew direct, but from a famous Greek 
version known as the Septuagint ; he revised the Latin 
with the aid of current copies of the Greek, and Dama- 
sus at once introduced the revision into his cathedral 
at Rome.?® In 384 he finished the Gospels; but, as 
his patron died that year, he hurried over the rest 
of the New Testament and returned to the East.12 

At Cesarea he found a critical edition of the Greek 
Bible made one hundred and fifty years earlier by 
Origen, one of the great scholars of the church; from 
it he revised his Psalter again18 Then he worked 
fourteen years at translating the Old Testament from 
the original Hebrew, to which the work of Origen had 
introduced him.14 Much discussion was aroused by the 
appearance of this new version. However, it gradu- 
ally made its way in the West on its own merits, 
though it was not until nine centuries later that it 
wholly displaced the older versions.15 The New Tes- 
tament portion was accepted much earlier than the 
Old Testament, owing to the fact that the latter work 
was done on far more radical principles.1¢ 


First Prizz Essay II 


Jerome deliberately raised and discussed the impor- 
tant question, What books shall we read?!7_ In the 
New Testament he used exactly our twenty-seven.!8 In 
the Old Testament he took his stand on the list of the 
Jews, and at first refused to go beyond it1® Although 
the Protestant Old Testament arranges, divides, and 
names the books differently, it contains exactly those 
books advised by Jerome, as employed by the Jews 
of Palestine, including our Lord Himself.2° Most 
of the other books then read by Christians, and inter- 
mixed with these, Jerome declined to revise.2!_ He 
stigmatized them as “Apocrypha,” a name previously 
given by the Jews to forgeries.22 This word is now 
used mainly in the sense given it in Jerome—to signify 
books once claimed as parts of the Bible, but dis- 
allowed. Catholics apply it to such as 3 and 4 Esdras, 
3 and 4 Maccabees, and Enoch. Protestants apply it 
to a wider circle, including what Catholics term the 
“Deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament,” 
namely, those neglected by Jerome.2% 

In the West Jerome was opposed by his friend Au- 
gustine, who sat in a council of African bishops which 
drew up for the Old Testament a longer list of 
books.24 They decided that besides reading on anni- 
versary days accounts of the martyrdoms of saints, 
churches might read in public only canonical Scrip- 
ture. This included the Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesi- 
asticus or the Wisdom of Joshua, Tobias, Judith, two 
books of Maccabees, and editions of Jeremiah, Daniel, 
and Esther longer than those used by the Jews. 
Twelve years later the Bishop of Rome was asked by 
the Bishop of Toulouse what was the best list of Old 
Testament books, and after long delay Innocent sent 
one agreeing in contents with the African list.?® 

By degrees the principal churches of Britain, 
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France, and Italy fell into line, and, regardless of 
Jerome’s opinion, scribes simply copied the unrevised 
versions, and went on mixing at their pleasure the 
older and the newer versions.26 Thus, about the year 
600, Gregory the Great found older and newer ver- 
sions alike in use at Rome, and did not object.27 All 
he did was to try to limit the use of that very Psal- 
ter which his predecessor had ordered and adopted 
to the daily song, replacing it in the written Bibles by 
the second revision that Jerome had made, but ignor- 
ing the third, made from the Hebrew. And strange 
to say, his own church resisted even this change.?8 

There are curious instances of this transition in 
England. The Irish monks at Lindisfarne used the 
older, or Roman Psalter, the Italian monks at Canter- 
bury brought the newer, the Gallican.29 Later on, 
Abbot Ceolfrid of Wearmouth obtained from Rome 
three copies of the whole Bible in the new version, and 
one in the old. He made a fresh copy of the new 
version in the most magnificent style, and sent it 
to the Pope in 715.89 Bede used both versions, 
his exposition of Habakkuk being based on the 
older.2® But by degrees the newer prevailed, though 
with some mixture, and the surviving Latin copies 
made in England are almost entirely of Jerome’s 
revision.®! 

Not long afterward the German king, Charles the 
Great, desired a simple, standard, modernized Latin 
text. His counselor Alcuin sent over to his native 
York and obtained several manuscripts of Jerome’s 
version. By Christmas, 801, he gave Charles the first 
copy, and from his abbey at Tours rapidly multiplied 
others. But the demand was so great that another 
revision and older unrevised manuscripts were also 
pressed into service. So with no control, no copyright, 
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no printing, every scribe did as he liked; the ‘text 
degenerated again, versions intermingled, contents 
varied.32 

In the age of the Crusades, revisions of the Latin 
text were undertaken by Lanfranc of Canterbury, by 
Stephen Harding of Dorchester, who made use of 
Greek manuscripts and had the help of Jewish advis- 
ers, and by Cardinal Maniacoria, with the result of 
even greater variations. The contents of manu- 
scripts varied in details, the epistles to the Hebrews 
and the Laodiceans, with Baruch, 3 and 4 Maccabees, 
and the Prayer of Manasses being sometimes inserted, 
sometimes omitted.34 

Roger Bacon revived Bible study in the thirteenth 
century, and three important corporations undertook 
to prepare lists of corrections needed in the ordinary 
Latin text?5—the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and 
the theologians at the’ University of Paris, headed 
by Stephen Langton, who made our modern chapter 
divisions.3¢ 

For some time attention was diverted from the 
subject by the quarrels between Popes and Councils. 
But in 1439 a council assembled at Florence with 
delegates even from the Eastern Church. This 
formally announced: “We define the holy apostolic 
see and the Roman pontiff to have primacy over the 
whole earth, and the Roman pontiff to be himself 

. . head of the whole church, and father and 
teacher of all Christians.”*7 The Eastern patriarchs 
and the French disagreed, but Eugenius IV soon 
rallied nearly all the West under him. Clothed with 
this plenary authority, he issued a Bull on the subject 
of the Bible, in which he neglected all distinctions 
between canonical books and those for private reading 
only, declaring that all the books specified—those of 
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the African list—were inspired by the same Holy 
Spirit.28 He was succeeded by three or four scholarly 
Popes, who recognized the Latin text as faulty; and 
Nicholas V ordered a fresh version of the New Testa- 
ment to be made.39 

The invention of printing soon raised the old ques- 
tions in a more acute form. Sixtus IV was quick to 
favor a new edition of the Latin Bible. Cardinal 
Ximines of Alcala (Latin, Complutum) in Spain, un- 
der the patronage of Leo X, prepared a magnificent 
edition of the Bible known as the Complutensian 
Polyglot. This work contained (a) the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, with Aramaic portions, 
(b) the Targum of Onkelos to the Pentateuch, (c) the 
Septuagint Greek text of the Old Testament, (d) the 
Vulgate, and (e) the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment, in addition to which the Targum and the Sep- 
tuagint were accompanied by literal Latin translations. 
By the time it was ready, however, a revolt against 
papal authority arose, and the Pope hesitated to 
sanction the work he had forwarded. But it became 
clear that others would publish without waiting for 
his leave. Hebrew Testaments were put forth by 
Jews and Christians. Erasmus dedicated to Leo a 
hastily edited Greek Testament with a new Latin para- 
phrase. So in 1520 he formally approved the publica- 
tion of the “Complutensian Polyglot.”4° 

In that same year Karlstadt, the head of the univer- 
sity at Wittenberg, published a thorough treatise on 
the canon, giving the history of the disputed books, 
and advising a reconsideration of the question of con- 
tents. The scholars of Zurich published the first mod- 
ern language version, taking Karlstadt’s advice and 
putting the disputed books together under Jerome’s 
title, “Apocrypha.”*! This was the first appearance 
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in the form so familiar to Anglicans. Luther, in turn, 
went further, and separated from the New Testament 
James, Jude, Hebrews, and Revelation, putting them 
in a fourth group, without a collective title.42 

Long before these disturbances arose a Dominican 
friar had been making a new Latin version with the 
approval of three Popes, which he published at Lyons 
in 1528, after twenty-five years of work. Soon three 
more Latin versions appeared, two by Protestants.‘ 
And thus the printing press repeated and intensified 
the old evils of many competing Latin versions. 

Consequently, when the emperor Charles V per-> 
suaded the Pope to call a Council, among the very first 
questions considered were those that concerned the 
Scriptures. And no one can criticise the answers as 
being hazy.44 It was decided that all the books speci- 
fied at Florence were to be received and venerated 
equally, as God was the author of them all.45 This 
leveling up of certain “Deutero-canonical books’ or 
“Apocrypha” was much opposed by some bishops, who 
were not silenced by the Bull of 1439; but finally it was 
adopted, and a curse was pronounced on all who 
refused to acquiesce in the decision. To this 
day the decree remains an article of faith with Ro- 
man Catholics, and was reaffirmed at the Vatican 
Council:46 

The canon being settled, the language had to be 
chosen. The original languages were discussed, but 
it was thought that to adopt these alone as standards 
would place priests and theologians at the mercy of 
Hebrew and Greek scholars. Inasmuch, however, as 
Latin had been common to all scholars of the West 
for a millennium, this was taken as a convenient me- 
dium; but the decree does not depreciate the original 
texts, either explicitly or by implication. Careless 
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Catholics and polemical Protestants often go astray at 
this point.47 

Next arose the question of the particular version in 
Latin. Several had recently been ordered or approved 
by Popes, but other innovations were shocking the 
Roman world, so the majority adhered to precedent.48 
The decree finally ran that the “old and common ver- 
sion (vulgata editio)4#® which, by the long usage of so 
many ages, has been approved in the church itself, is 
to be held as authentic in public lectures, disputations, 
preachings, and expositions.’”’ But the bishops deliber- 
ately refused to make this an article of faith, treating 
it only as a matter of discipline subject to revocation. 
Hitherto, however, it has not been changed, and in 
1870 was expressly ratified.*6 

In the same decree it was declared unlawful “for 
anyone to print or cause to be printed any books what- 
ever on sacred matters without the name of the author ; 
nor to sell them in future, or even to keep them by 
them, unless they shall have been first examined and 
approved by the ordinary.” 

The next point was to get a standard edition of this 
chosen version, and a committee of six was appointed 
to publish it before the Council rose.5® But unex- 
pected delays occurred, the emperor wrote to express 
his amazement that fifty-three men of no particular 
scholarship should so summarily settle intricate ques- 
tions, the Pope ordered the committee not to act 
hastily, and political disturbances caused the premature 
dispersal of the Council. New committees were pres- 
ently appointed at Rome. Meantime many printers 
were at work, and the theologians of Louvain put out 
two editions based on good material collected by 
Estienne of Paris, and corrected by reference to the 
originals,5! 
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At length one of the Roman scholars became Pope, 
as Sixtus V. He soon published a fine edition of the 
Greek Bible ;52 then one of the Old Latin, a mosaic of 
quotations from the early Latin writers ;53 and in 1590 
completed his work by a three-volume edition of the 
common Latin version, printed from early copies care- 
fully corrected by quotations.54 He prefaced it by a 
Bull approving it by his apostolic authority transmitted 
from the Lord, and announcing that this was to be 
used “as true, legitimate, authentic, and undoubted in 
all public and private debates, readings, preachings, 
and explanations; and that anyone who ventured to 
change it without papal authority would incur the 
wrath of God Almighty and of the blessed apostles 
Peter and Paul.” He reserved copyright for ten years, 
and ordered that after this period all future editions 
should be conformed to it, all existing copies—even 
missals and breviaries—should be corrected by it and 
should be officially certified by inquisitor or bishop. 
He forbade any marginal notes, whether of various 
readings or of explanation.55 

This might seem final; but Sixtus died that year, 
leaving behind the revisers whose work he had per- 
sonally corrected, including the famous Jesuit cardinal, 
Bellarmine, whom he had offended by the suppression 
of one of his books.56 The next Pope died in ten 
days; his successor was induced to disown this legiti- 
mate and authorized version. And though he too died 
soon, and the next within a few months, Bellarmine 
was appointed to buy up this official edition and issue 
another.57 Clement VIII appointed Cardinal Allen, 
of Oxford and Douay, together with an Italian prelate, 
to revise the text of his predecessor.8¢ Allen had 
studied the principles of textual criticism, as is shown 
in the preface to the Rheims Testament. Instead of 
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relying chiefly on early quotations, he referred to the 
original languages. This resulted in more than three 
thousand alterations from the text of Sixtus—whole 
passages being omitted or introduced, and the verses 
being divided differently.58 Bellarmine, however, 
saved appearances by saying in the preface that Sixtus 
himself had intended to do this, owing to the mis- 
prints and other errors. This second edition had a 
new Bull by Clement, which specified among other 
things that—as before—no word of the text might be 
altered, that no various readings might be registered 
in the margin, and that all copies were to be conformed 
toit°? 

Now, so far, the saving clause of Sixtus would 
cover this proceeding, for this edition was “under 
papal authority”; but it proved to have more than 
two hundred misprints of its own. Moreover, while 
the edition of 1590 had rigidly excluded all books 
but those decreed by the Council of Trent, and had 
eschewed all apparatus whatever, the edition of 1592 
added in smaller type the Prayer of Manasses and two 
books of Esdras, explaining in the preface the reason 
why this was done.®° The third edition, in 1593, went 
further, and gave the prologues of Jerome, an index 
of quotations in the New Testament from the Old, a 
table of interpretation of names, and a general index 
to the contents of the Bible. And while it indeed cor- 
rected some of the printer’s errors, Kaulen declares 
that it “left a larger number uncorrected, and added 
new mistakes of its own.”6! In 1598 a fourth edition 
appeared, of handy size, and with all the above 
features, only the extra books were now printed in 
the same size type as the canonical. It was also fur- 
nished with three tables of corrections to the editions 
of 1592, 1593, and 1598, which, however, are most 
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inadequate. This was the last edition before the 
monopoly of publication was surrendered. All four 
editions were attributed to Sixtus, not to Clement.62 

Since this last standard edition of an authentic ver- 
sion of a fixed canon in a chosen language, Rome has 
taken no further official steps in the matter. Two 
critical editions of Jerome’s own translation freed as 
far as possible from later corruptions have indeed been 
published by Catholics, but they do not profess to be 
the Authentic Version adopted by the church. Ver- 
cellone at Rome collected and published various read- 
ings, but did not incorporate them in his reprint of 
1861, which gives the standard text. Modern critical 
editions by Protestants like Corssen or Wordswortli 
and White are not yet completed. 
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II 
CATHOLIC VERSIONS IN ENGLISH 


THE average American takes for granted that the 
version authorized by the Catholic Church is not in 
Latin, but in English. This idea, however, is due to 
a lax use of the phrase “authorized.” By the rules 
approved by Pius IV after the Council of Trent every 
bishop had the right to authorize a version for use in 
his own diocese.64 Although these rights were often 
exercised in unison, yet the fact remains that there is 
no one version in English so authorized as to exclude 
others. In a Catholic shop may be bought authorized 
editions that differ.*® To understand this state of 
affairs we must consider the history of the English 
version which the Catholic Church has produced. 

Before the year 1000 many parts of the Bible were 
translated into English from the Latin repeatedly, but 
the Norman Conquest put a stop to their use.®@ A 
new and complete version was published in 1382 by 
Wycliffe “with diuerse felawis and helperis.”6* It 
contained a few explanatory notes and alternative 
translations which the scribes wrote in a different 
hand, thus setting the fashion copied in our present 
Bibles of italicising words not in the original, but 
added to complete the sense.68 A revision of the ver- 
sion was soon undertaken, but, owing to Wycliffe’s 
death, in 1384, the work devolved upon other hands, 
being completed by John Purvey and published about 
1388.69 The higher clergy opposed the circulation of 
this version, desiring to keep a monopoly of Bible 
knowledge to their own guild ;7° but in 1390 Parlia- 
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ment refused to place a ban upon it.71 The bishops 
forbade its use ;72 but the people read it, and the Pope 
ignored an attempt to discourage it.78 For more than 
fifty years it was freely copied, edited,and irresponsibly 
revised. More than one hundred and seventy exemplars 
survive, some being pocket editions, others elaborate 
volumes for the monasteries or the libraries of dukes 
and princes.*4 Its use fell off during the Wars of the 
Roses, and when printing found its way to England 
it seems to have dropped out of favor, and not to 
have attracted the notice of any publisher.75 Only in 
the north did Murdoch Nisbet turn it into Scotch 
about 1520; but there was no press in Scotland then, 
and a newer version was freely imported within five 
years. Whether in English or Scotch, it has only been 
printed as a monument of the past, not for actual 
popular use.** Specimens of this and other early ver- 
sions are given in the notes.77 

Caxton was the first to print any portion of the 
Bible in English. Jacobus de Voragine, archbishop 
of Genoa in the thirteenth century, had compiled the 
Golden Legend, a collection of lives of saints, which 
became very popular in Italy, France, Bohemia, and 
England. The stories of Adam, Noah, the apostles, 
and other Bible characters are mostly in the very words 
of Scripture; so when Caxton in 1483 translated the 
French version into English he incidentally printed 
part of the Bible in the vernacular. The same thing 
was done by Wynken de Worde. As a consequence 
the Bible narratives came to be widely circulated. 
These versions, however, were not deliberately used 
by subsequent translators, even if they were haunted 
by reminiscences of them.7® 

Catholic versions were belated in England ; although 
before 1500 Germany, Italy, France, Flanders, Spain, 
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Holland, and Bohemia had their vernacular Bibles in 
print.79 The Dean of Saint Paul’s in 1512 charged 
the Southern Convocation with neglect of duty,®® and 
Wolsey was so grieved at the lethargy and ignorance 
of the clergy that, with leave of the Pope and of the 
king, he diverted the revenues of many priories to 
found colleges.8!_ At Cambridge a Dutch monk, Eras- 
mus, pursued the Bible studies that resulted in the 
Basle edition of the Greek Scriptures, which he dedi- 
cated to Leo X, writing in the preface, “I wish they 
were translated into all languages.’’2¢ 

Tyndale furnished the next. version of the Bible for 
England,8? but his work was so bound up with the 
translation of Luther that Catholics eschewed it ;83 
while the proceedings under Henry toward translating 
or revising were not with Catholic good will.84 For in- 
stance, in 1530 Warham and other dignitaries reported 
to the University of Cambridge that “the publication 
of the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue is not 
necessary to Christians; and the king’s majesty and 
the bishops do well in forbidding to the people the com- 
mon use of the Holy Scriptures in the English 
tongue.”85 Events, however, moved quickly, and under 
Edward and Elizabeth more versions appeared, as will 
be set forth presently. 

A final breach with Rome occurred in 1570, when 
the Pope excommunicated the Queen. This had been 
foreseen, and a Lancashire graduate of Oxford, Dr. 
Allen, had, in 1568, with papal approval, founded a 
seminary at Douay for the training of English Cath- 
olics. Ten years later it was shifted to Rheims, and 
there a translation of the Bible was at once begun.8¢ 
The preparation was long and thorough, as may be 
seen from the Douay diaries; but the project of giv- 
ing an English version to the laity was hardly spon- 
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taneous, as is evident from the preface to the ver- 
sion, or from the following extract from a letter by 
Allen :87 

“Perhaps indeed it would have been more desirable 
that the Scriptures had never been translated into bar- 
barous tongues; nevertheless at the present day, when, 
either from heresy or other causes, the curiosity of 
men, even of those who are not bad, is so great, and 
there is often also such need of reading the Scriptures 
in order to confute our opponents, it is better that 
there should be a faithful and Catholic translation than 
that men should use a corrupt version to their peril 
or destruction; the more so since the dangers which 
arise from reading certain more difficult passages may 
be obviated by suitable notes.” 

With such motives three or four well equipped 
Oxford scholars, of whom Gregory Martin was chief, 
began the work of translating the New Testament.8§ 
They used a good edition of the Latin, published hard 
by at Louvain, and revised the earlier English ver- 
sions, basing their work largely on Wycliffe and Tyn- 
dale.8® Other helps of which they availed themselves 
were a parallel Latin-English Testament published by 
Coverdale in 1538, and the original Greek text.9° In 
order to give doctrinal expositions of controversial 
texts, notes were added which were often of a vigor- 
ously controversial character.®! 

Plans, however, were lacking to publish the Old Tes- 
tament, though it was ready for the press. But later, in 
1582, the New Testament was issued at Rheims. The 
preface not only avowed the motives of the translators, 
but criticised rather severely the Protestant versions, 
and laid down sound principles for ascertaining what is 
the real Greek text.22 Seven years later it was re- 
printed parallel with the Bishops’ text by Fulke, a 
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Protestant, who replied to the attack in numerous 
critical notes.98 

In 1598 appeared the final form of the Vulgate, of 
which Allen was joint editor, authorized by Pope 
Clement, and ordered as the standard for all trans- 
lations. In 1600, consequently, the Catholics reissued 
at Antwerp the English version of the New Testa- 
ment.94 As far as the translation is concerned, how- 
ever, it is little more than a reprint of the issue of 
1582, though the notes were augmented and rear- 
ranged.95 After revising the Old Testament version 
by the standard Vulgate it was published in 1609 and 
1610 by the seminary at Douay, whither the institu- 
tion had returned. It appeared in two volumes, with 
fewer and milder notes, but with some longer ‘“Re- 
capitulations” inserted at intervals.°6 The second 
volume contains 3 and 4 Esdras; but, as the issue was 
only that of the Old Testament, it was impossible to 
place these apocryphal books in the same position as 
they occupy in the Vulgate—at the end of the whole 
Bible. 

In 1618 was published a “Confutation of the Rhem- 
ists’ Translation,” on which Cartwright had labored 
for twenty years, but it is not certain that it had much 
effect on subsequent revisions. The third edition, 
printed at Antwerp, agrees closely with the second, 
but is noteworthy as being the first to be issued in 
pocket size, showing that a demand for the book was 
arising among the Catholic public. 

When Laud was repressing the Puritans and tol- 
erating the Catholics a fourth edition was put out at 
Rouen, and was followed soon by a reprint of the Old 
Testament uniform with it. Protestants also absorbed 
new critical editions of the New Testament by Fulke, 
parallel, as was his first edition, with the Bishops’ 
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version. With this, however, publication ceased, no 
more copies being placed on the market by either party. 
Even when James II favored Catholics, nothing is 
heard of any proposal to circulate the Catholic version. 
It is indeed said that in 1698-99 the New Testament 
was reprinted at Dublin, but the edition was apparently 
suppressed for inaccuracy. And as regards a Belfast 
edition of 1704, it is not clear what version is meant.97 

The strength of Catholicism, however, was in Ire- 
land, with its center in Dublin. A priest named Nary 
felt that the old version was hardly intelligible, and, 
therefore, made a new translation from the Vulgate, 
which was duly approved and published by 1719. The 
penal laws being in force, however, there was not much 
demand for the book, and it fell flat. Yet its appear- 
ance and authorization emphasize the fact that no one 
version had a monopoly among Catholics.®8 

The Douay Seminary, however, was roused to emu- 
lation, and the president, Robert Witham, prepared a 
totally new version, which he published in 1730. There 
were thus now three Catholic versions authorized, two 
issuing from the same institution.°® In this same year 
another Douay scholar, Richard Challoner, was sent 
to London, and soon made himself a name in literature: 
his “Garden of the Soul” is a classic. In his use 
of the Bible he neglected his seminary’s versions, and 
soon put out a fifth edition of the Rheims New Testa- 
ment, slightly modernized.1°° When, however, he was 
consecrated bishop and advanced to authority, he un- 
dertook a more elaborate work. Calling in other 
scholars, he published in 1749 another New Testament, 
“newly revised and corrected according to the Clem- 
entine Edition of the Scriptures.” In 1750 he pub- 
lished the whole Bible, and continued revising and 
publishing till 1777. His work was epoch-making.. 
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Newman says that in the Old Testament his labors 
“issue in little short of a new translation, nearer to 
the Protestant than it is to the Douay.” And the same 
high authority declared that “at this day the Douay 
Old Testament no longer exists as a Received Version 
of the Authentic Vulgate.” Though Newman does 
not say so, Challoner dropped from the Douay the extra 
books, and adopted the list decreed by the Council 
of Trent.1°! As to the New Testament, the third 
edition differs from the first in more than two thou- 
sand places, though the title-page gives no notice of 
the fact.1°2 

At that time Ireland was a separate kingdom, and 
enjoyed a regular Catholic hierarchy. When Chal- 
loner died, in 1781, a Dublin priest took up the work 
and published a Testament, “the fourth edition, re- 
vised and corrected anew” with the approbation of his 
archbishop: it introduced more than five hundred 
changes into the text1°* Dr. Troy, Archbishop of 
Dublin, then took charge more directly, and in 1791 
put out an elaborate impression with the same editor, 
the third whole Bible printed in English for Catholics. 
It links itself to the Dublin Testaments of Challoner 
and MacMahon by styling itself the Fifth Edition.1°4 
To this work was prefixed the translation of a letter 
from Pius VI in 1778 to Martini, Archbishop of Flor- 
ence, commending his diligence in making an Italian 
version.1°5 The letter is often reprinted in modern 
Irish editions, and is a valuable commentary on the 
fact that subsequent Popes have suppressed the circu- 
lation of Martini’s version.198 

Scotland appeared next on the scene. A learned 
priest had long been contemplating a new version from 
the originals on critical principles. Two volumes were 
published in 1792 and 1797, and were promptly con- 
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demned by the vicars-apostolic on the express, ostensi- 
ble, and legitimate ground that they were not examined 
and approved by due authority.1°7 An authorized 
edition was immediately issued at Edinburgh, but the 
copies were mostly sold in England and Ireland.1°8 

In 1788 the primitive Rheims text was republished 
at Liverpool with the original preface and notes.1° 
It may well be imagined that its quaint diction pro- 
voked challenge, and four years later a new revision 
appeared, when the words “ancients,” chalice,” 
“pasche,” “penance,” gave way to “elders,” “cup,” 
“passover,” “repentance.” Four hundred such changes 
appeared to the end of Acts alone; while the notes 
were greatly altered, some being dropped and new ones 
written.11° Thus by 1800 there were circulating in the 
British Isles at least seven types of text in the New 
Testament: these two, two with Troy’s approval, and 
three of Challoner’s revisions. 

In America, as soon as independence was declared, 
a Scotchman at Philadelphia printed a Protestant 
Testament, and as soon as peace was certain several 
printers began issuing Bibles.111_ One of these, Mat- 
thew Carey, saw the opportunity of catering to his nu- 
merous Irish kinsmen; so he obtained the patronage 
of the Archbishop of Baltimore, and in 1790 the sec- 
ond complete Catholic Bible in English was issued, a 
reprint of Challoner’s 1750 edition, by the firm of 
Carey, Stewart & Co. at Philadelphia12 Next year 
appeared Troy’s Irish text, which was republished by 
Carey in 1805 with the advertisement, “First American, 
from the fifth Dublin, edition.’’!1% 

The north of England has always been a Catholic 
stronghold, and at Newcastle appeared a careless re- 
print of the 1792 Testament.1!° Dr. Gibson sanctioned 
a folio Bible at Liverpool, “revised and corrected” by 
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two local clergy for a second edition, so as to coincide 
with Challoner’s last edition of the New Testament, 
and reprinted apparently in London with the sanction 
of the vicar-apostolic.114_ Manchester issued two rival 
editions: one contained an early text of Challoner’s, 
with his Old Testament notes, the New Testament 
notes being taken from the independent version of 
Witham. This edition, by a series of accidents, lost 
its proper authorization.115 The other edition has a 
text which Newman describes as partly Challoner’s, 
partly Troy’s, partly original, despite its claim to have 
followed Challoner. It came into notice through its 
new set of elaborate notes written by a priest named 
Haydock, by whose name the edition is known. It has 
been reprinted at Dublin, Edinburgh, London, and 
New York with abundant approbations, but with nu- 
merous variations of text and abridgment of notes.116 

It is not surprising that the inconvenience of so 
many varying types of text should be felt. Troy him- 
self grew more conservative and in later editions re- 
verted somewhat toward MacMahon’s text of 1783.117 
Attempts were made to bridge the gulf between 
Catholics and Protestants. In Ireland a schoolbook 
was printed with the consent of both Dublin arch- 
bishops, giving extracts from the Bible in both ver- 
sions on opposite pages; but differences arose and the 
book dropped out of use.1!48 In England a Roman 
Catholic Bible Society was formed by Bishop Poynter 
and others, which printed four large editions of the 
1749 text, with Challoner’s notes toned down; but the 
movement was opposed by other Catholics and died 
out, the stereotype plates passing for a while into the 
hands of a Protestant printer.119 

Perhaps it was as a loyal Catholic offset to this 
tendency that an Irish edition appeared with a text 
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and notes based in the Old Testament on Challoner’s 
edition, but with the New Testament following the 
Liverpool folio of 1788, namely, the original Rhemish 
edition.12° This time it caught Protestant attention, 
and a storm sprang up; the printer retired to another 
diocese and reissued the entire Bible with even more 
irritating adjuncts.!21_ At length Dr. Troy withdrew 
his approbation, and went so far as to sanction a large 
edition of a New Testament absolutely free from all 
notes. He certified that the text conformed to that of 
former approved editions, especially his own of 1791, 
but it seems to be the only accurate reprint of Chal- 
loner’s second edition.122 The fact is that attention 
was then centered on the notes, and it is important that 
for once an archbishop licensed an edition containing 
none, despite the rules of the Council of Trent. Subse- 
quently, the same printer issued a tract containing the 
usual notes—not those of 1582—which was freely 
given away, and was of a size that could be bound up 
with the New Testament. Many copies were sold in 
London, and some booksellers pasted in a new rescript 
of Pius VII to the English vicars-apostolic, commend- 
ing the reading of the Bible, binding in the tract, and 
altering the title to state that it was “with Annota- 
tions.” 128 

Under Archbishop Murray, of Dublin, a new era 
set it. He approved a fresh revision, which approxi- 
mated Challoner’s early editions. Stereotype plates 
were cast which have been extensively used, and the 
text chosen has greatly influenced later editions. For 
instance, Newman shows that it has won the approval 
of the authorities in England and at Glasgow, Newry, 
Belfast, and Philadelphia.124 Yet, to oblige the com- 
missioners of Irish education, he joined with his fellow 
‘Catholic archbishops in approving the use of the Eng- 
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lish Roman Catholic Bible Society’s plates for at least 
five editions.125 

Cardinal Wiseman well summed up the position 
when he said that of the current editions, nominally 
of the Rheims New Testament, “many may appear 
rather new versions than revisions of the old.’’126 
Adding to the variety of the English texts, he ap- 
proved an edition based largely on Troy’s later edition, 
but with a few original renderings.127 

But a more important work was now under way. 
In 1836 Dr. Lingard had published, not a revision, 
but a new version of the gospels, with notes critical 
rather than doctrinal or practical.128 In England it 
made no popular headway, and simply illustrates 
afresh that there is no one English version authorized 
to the exclusion of others, provided all are made 
from the Vulgate. But in America it was taken 
as the basis of a new revision of the Rheims edi- 
tion by Francis Patrick Kenrick, then Bishop of 
Philadelphia, who completed the New Testament in 
1851. He was encouraged to revise the Old Testa- 
ment, and the manuscript was unanimously approved 
by the Ninth Provincial Council of Baltimore in 1858, 
which desired that a version for common use should 
be prepared on its basis. Archbishop Kenrick com- 
pleted the publication of the Old Testament and the 
revision and republication of the New Testament in 
1862, with a preface reciting these facts, and numerous 
original notes, critical and explanatory.12®9 Yet no 
further edition has been called for, and it is too early 
to say whether Spencer’s new version from the Greek 
with reference to the Vulgate and Syriac will meet any 
better fate.130 

In view of these facts, it is plain that Catholics have 
been far ahead of Protestants in constant authorized 
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revision. England, Ireland, Scotland, and America 
have rivaled one another at this work, till the fittest 
has had every chance to survive. Newman said for 
England in 1859, “There is at present, as regards the 
Old Testament, one and only one received text, or 
very nearly so,” that being Challoner’s of 1750. 
Gigot in 1901 agrees with this statement as far as 
America is concerned, and the Protestant Dr. Lupton 
in 1904 concurs in it without any geographical 
limitation.131 

As regards the New Testament, the case is radically 
different. Newman found that the Irish copies mostly 
followed Challoner’s early editions; the English fol- 
lowed his later editions, or Troy’s revision; the Amer- 
ican introduced fresh novelties.132 Since then less has 
been said about revision, but no uniformity has been 
attained. Lupton indeed affirms that Challoner’s text 
is the only one current, but a slight examination of 
editions taken at random shows that he was not quite 
at home in this detail of his subject. Gigot enumerates 
six types still current, one at Dublin, two at London, 
two at New York, besides Husenbeth’s edition of 
Haydock. 

Two remarks may fitly close this section. The 
Protestant Scrivener honorably vouches that “no case 
of willful perversion of Scripture has ever been 
brought home to the Rhemish translators.”’133 The 
Catholic Gigot acknowledges “that at the present day 
there is really no one received text of the Rheims New 
Testament among English-speaking Catholics,’’134 
See Diagram 4. 
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III 
“Tuer PROTESTANT VERSION” 


Tue American Standard Edition avows in one of 
its prefaces that the foundation of the New Testament 
version was laid by William Tyndale. He in his turn 
claimed originality for his work, saying in his Address 
to the Reader: ‘I had no man to counterfet, neither 
was holpe with englysshe of eny that had interpreted 
the same, or soche lyke thige i the scripture before- 
tyme.’’187 How great is the debt of the English- 
speaking world to him may be seen by transcripts of 
his original rendering of two passages, where out of 
286 words, 206 remain unchanged to-day in the mod- 
ern Catholic and Protestant editions.138 

Tyndale did not at first mean to defy the authorities, 
and when suspected by the ignorance and conservatism 
of the country clergy he appealed for help in his under- 
taking to Tunstall, Bishop of London, a generous 
scholar. After a while, however, he understood that 
“not only there was no room in my lord of London’s 
palace to translate the New Testament, but also that 
there was no place to do it in all England.”389 Asa 
consequence he was compelled to seek refuge abroad, 
and this almost forced him into the arms of the Prot- 
estants. His work was largely done at Wittenberg, 
the residence of Luther, at Worms, where the bold friar 
had defied Pope and emperor, and at Marburg, where 
he and Zwingli had conferred.14° Yet very little bias 
is to be seen in the text, which he did not “improve” as 
Luther had done,!4! but rendered most faithfully.142 
Although Sir Thomas More professed to find a thou- 
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sand errors in it, he specified only a few, some of which 
have been adopted by modern Catholics.143 

The great cause of offense was the glosses, or mar- 
ginal notes. To add these had been the custom in 
Latin Bibles, and in Purvey’s English Bible; but Tyn- 
dale set the example of a vigorous polemic against his 
adversaries. We may think to-day that it would have 
been wiser to let Scripture speak for itself, and not 
to point the moral on the same page; for instance, 
that it was enough to translate “Whatsoever ye bynde 
on erth, shalbe bound in heven,” without the comment, 
“Here all bind and loose.”!44 Indeed, his second edi- 
tion was freed from notes, and subsequent writings 
show that he realized how seriously he had handi- 
capped his work by such a device.145 

This enterprise was quite independent of the king, 
who is well known to have been entitled by the Pope 
“Defender of the Faith” against the new opinions of 
Luther, and who long turned a deaf ear to Tyndale’s 
pleas for an authorized version.146 Any idea that this 
version was due to Henry’s personal or political lean- 
ings is quite mistaken, as a comparison of dates would 
prove. As late as 1531 Henry described Tyndale’s 
works as “imagened and onely fayned to enfecte the 
peopull.’’147 

In a later preface the translator gave his reasons 
for undertaking the work: “I had perceived by expe- 
rience how that it was impossible to establish the lay 
people in any truth, except the Scriptures were plainly 
laid before their eyes in their mother tongue, that they 
might see the process, order, and meaning of the text ; 
for else, whatsoever truth is taught them, these ene- 
mies of all truth quench it again.” 

His New Testament was published in 1526, and at 
once met a wide sale in Scotland and England. He 
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continued revising and translating till he had finished 
from Genesis to Chronicles, and Jonah.148 Tunstall 
kept on trying to buy and burn the copies, and, when 
he complained that the money simply helped Tyn- 
dale, was told that he should have bought and burned 
the type. The hint was improved upon; the translator 
himself was bought by treachery, strangled, and 
burned. Nor did Henry try to save him. 

But Henry had now broken with the Pope for polit- 
ical and personal reasons, and had chosen Thomas 
Crumwell as his minister. The Convocation of Can- 
terbury petitioned for an authorized version without 
marginal notes; and Cranmer divided among the 
higher clergy for revision “an old English version,” 
probably Purvey’s.149 Meanwhile another translator, 
Miles Coverdale, apparently encouraged by Crum- 
well, produced the first complete printed English Bible, 
in which he adopted the Protestant separation of the 
Apocrypha.'5° It was soon reprinted in England, and 
the third edition was “set forth with the kynge’s moost 
gracious licence.”’151 

His work, however, was not from the originals, so 
that another edition was produced based on Tyndale’s, 
pieced out with a revision of Coverdale’s for the end 
of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, furnished 
with elaborate prefaces, indices, and notes, and sold 
to two London merchants.152. They issued it under 
the name of Thomas Matthew, getting the “Kinges 
most gracyous lycéce,’’158 

The notes were of a character likely to annoy Henry, 
so Crumwell decided on a revision by some one he 
could control. Richard Taverner, a scholar of Wol- 
sey’s at Cardinal College, where he had helped 
circulate the early Testaments of Tyndale, had since 
translated several Lutheran books.154 Crumwell ap- 
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pointed him clerk to the signet, and set him to revise 
the Matthew Bible, in which he not only toned down 
the notes, but improved the English. He paid more 
attention to the Vulgate than his predecessors. His 
version came out under splendid auspices, being the 
first published by the king’s printer. But in spite of the 
fact that his revision was reprinted two or three times, 
it fell into disuse under Mary, and was superseded by 
other versions, though he lived till 1567. Its influence 
can be traced in the Rheims New Testament more 
than in Protestant editions.155 

Convocation became anxious in 1536 to expedite the 
promised authorized version.15® Coverdale was en- 
gaged.as an experienced editor, but was not furnished 
with a complete manuscript text. He took as his basis, 
not Purvey’s nor his own version, but Matthew’s, into 
which he introduced corrections made by eight or 
nine bishops.15* In 1539 this Great Bible was pub- 
lished, and a revision next year appeared with a pref- 
ace by Cranmer and the notice: “This is the Byble 
apoynted to the vse of the churches.”!5§ A copy of 
this first Authorized Version was ordered to be placed 
in every church for public reading.159 

In the troublous years that followed, dissenters from 
the religion that happened to be established for the 
time being found it wiser to emigrate. For a century 
consequently Geneva, Rheims, Antwerp, Douay, 
Rouen, and Amsterdam became great centers for 
English translations or printing. In the seven years 
of Edward’s reign forty editions of Bibles and New 
Testaments appeared. During Mary’s reign no edi- 
tion was printed in England; only a Primer printed at 
Rouen with the Epistles and Gospels attached found 
episcopal favor.16° 

In 1557 Whittingham broke new ground at Geneva 
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with the first critical Testament ever issued. It was 
printed in roman type, with verse divisions, summaries, 
and notes, and in a cheap and handy size! With 
two helpers he revised it and rendered the Old Testa- 
ment in similar style. In 1560 the whole Bible was 
published by the English congregation at Geneva. It 
contained an Epistle to “Qvene Elisabet,” which re- 
sulted in her granting Bodley the English copyright 
for seven years.162 It contained also an address “To 
ovr Beloved in the Lord the Brethren of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,’ in consequence of which it 
became the Scotch Authorized Version—the Scottish 
king’s printer being licensed to print it, the Church of 
Scotland ordering every parish to purchase a copy, and 
the Scots Parliament directing every substantial house- 
holder to procure one.163 The version also became 
the People’s Bible and molded the words of Shakes- 
peare and Bunyan. It was revised and reprinted -both 
in Great Britain and on the Continent, down to 1776 
in as many as one hundred and sixty editions.164 But 
while the Great Bible was devoid of notes, and was so 
far neutral that all parties might possibly unite in 
using it, the Genevan Bible revived the precedent of 
Tyndale in giving numerous notes. Of these some 
displeased Catholics, others Arminians, and others 
bishops or sovereigns who believed in the divine 
right. 

Elizabeth tried at first to conciliate all parties, and 
while she publicly accepted a manuscript copy of 
Wycliffe’s gospels,!®5 almost her only action in this 
popularizing of the Scriptures was to repeat her fa- 
ther’s order to place a large Bible in each church.16¢ 
For this purpose a revision of the authorized Great 
Bible was made, resulting in the Bishops’ Bible, which 
was published during 1568 in a large and expensive 
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form. But the queen did not heed a repeated request 
for an authorization of the publication, and even after 
this revision it was only “Set foorth by aucthoritie” 
of the Southern Convocation.167 It quite failed to win 
popular approval, and though the clergy might use it 
in church, Puritans soon had their Geneva New Tes- 
tament revised by Tomson and issued by the queen’s 
printer, while Catholics promptly followed it with the 
Rheims New Testament. Editions of the Geneva 
Bible poured forth, and Puritans began demanding 
copies without the Apocrypha.1®8 As a consequence 
by 1600 there came to be great diversity of versions 
and editions. 

Presently a concordat was arrived at in Great 
Britain between Protestants. James VI of Scotland 
was annoyed at the notes in the Scotch Authorized 
Version, and when, at the Hampton Court Conference 
of 1604, he found that the English Puritans equally 
disliked the Bishops’ Bible, he promptly acceded to 
their wish for a new version.1® Among the condi- 
tions laid down, as recorded by Bancroft, it was or- 
dered that it should be made chiefly by university 
scholars, should follow Henry’s order of 1543 and 
have no marginal notes, should be approved by the 
bishops, the privy council, and the king, and should 
then be authorized for church use, except that the 
Apocrypha should not be read in public.t% Fifty- 
four scholars were appointed by the king, and forty- 
seven revised the Bishops’ Bible for four or five years, 
being directed to consult Tyndale, Matthew, Cover- 
dale, the Great Bible, and the Genevan.171 As a matter 
of fact, they were most deeply influenced by the 
Genevan, and by the Rheims New Testament, which 
stood side by side with the Bishops’ text in Fulke’s 
critical edition.172, The Douay Old Testament did not 
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have this gratuitous advertisement, and appeared 
rather too late to influence their work. 

Their revision was published in 1611, two printers 
putting on the market nearly twenty thousand copies 
at once.178 It instantly encountered severe criticism, 
in consequence of which it was revised in 1629.1%4 
The final authorized edition did not appear till 1638, 
shortly after a reprint of the Douay Old Testament.175 
During the civil wars and the Commonwealth fresh 
experiments were tried, and it is said that seven hun- 
dred thousand Bibles were imported from Amsterdam 
without the Apocrypha.17* But though a new version 
was undertaken by Henry Jessey, it was not published, 
a committee of Parliament reporting that the royal 
version was “the best of any m the world.”!77 

Attention was turned next to the original Hebrew 
and Greek; as the Douay divines had professed them- 
selves ready to follow “the true and vncorrupted 
Greeke text.” Walton in 1657 published a fine critical 
edition of the originals, many early versions, and quo- 
tations from early writers. The work went on chiefly 
in England and Germany, though with help from the 
French Catholic Richard Simon. In 1831 Lachmann 
broke with the tradition of twelve centuries, and 
printed a new Greek Testament founded entirely on 
early evidence. To a second edition he added a 
critical edition of the Vulgate from good early manu- 
scripts. Other scholars soon bettered his example, 
and it is now possible to buy a resultant Greek Testa- 
ment, showing how few are the points still in doubt 
among scholars, and how unimportant they are.178 

In Hebrew the work has been slower and less com- 
plete. The Jews had long ago been more thorough 
than the Council of Trent, had established a standard 
text and destroyed all others,!79 except that the Sa- 
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maritans retained an early edition of the Pentateuch, 
and the Egyptian Jews also read an earlier edition of 
which a few fragments have recently been un- 
earthed.18° To get behind the “Massoretic text’ the 
best aids are the Greek versions edited by Origen, and 
the Latin version made by Jerome—not the standard 
Clementine Vulgate. But scholars are by no means 
agreed on the exact text of what was written by the 
authors of the Old Testament.18! 

Meantime the public was being prepared for another 
revision by a different chain of circumstances.182. The 
impulse came partly from a demand for Bibles by 
Germans and others, but chiefly from the success of 
foreign missions and the making of many fresh ver- 
sions for the East.188 With Bible societies in Britain 
and America, with translators like Carey and Judson, 
Protestants had to face anew the old question, Shall we 
use the Apocrypha? Shall we have a standard edition 
at home? If so, shall it be old, or a new revision? 
Must this standard be taken as a pattern for other 
versions, or may translators go direct to the originals? 

After years of popular debate, the British society 
refused to circulate the Apocrypha, and practically 
adopted the canon advised by Jerome.184 The Amer- 
ican society declared in 1836 that it would encourage 
“only such versions as conform in the principle of their 
translation to the common English version.”!85 In 
opposition to this decision, a new society was founded 
“to procure and circulate the most faithful versions of 
the sacred Scriptures in all languages throughout the 
world.’”’186 Similar movements took place in Britain, 
but the more important actions were taken in America. 
The old society set to work to edit carefully the text 
of the Royal Version and produce a standard text, but 
after a few years found it so unpopular that it was 
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dropped.18*7 The new society enlisted sixteen Amer- 
ican and eight British scholars of five different 
churches to revise the English Bible, and published 
first portions, then in 1865 a complete New Testa- 
ment.188 

Private scholars were encouraged to print numerous 
editions, revisions, and versions, but in Great Britain 
Parliament and the Convocation hung back till the 
appearance of the American Testament compelled ac- 
tion. In 1870 the Convocation of Canterbury ap- 
pointed Committees which were joined by members of 
the Free Churches, and with which new American 
Committees interchanged suggestions, so as to make 
the new revision both international and interconfes- 
sional.18® The revised New Testament appeared in 
1881, the Old in 1885, when the British Committee 
practically ceased work.19° At the request of the 
University Presses, which had bought the copyright, 
small and dwindling Committees did, however, revise 
the Apocrypha by 1894, as these books still received a 
qualified recognition by Anglicans; and marginal ref- 
erences were added by 1898.19! Despite repeated in- 
quiry it became clear that the precedent of 1611-29-38 
would not be followed in Great Britain, consequently 
the American Companies continued their work and in 
1901 issued the second revision of the New Testament, 
and in the same year the whole Bible without Apoc- 
rypha, but with much-improved editing.19? 
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IV 
COMPARISON OF THE VERSIONS 


UNDERSTANDING now the origin and history of the 
versions, it is possible to compare them. Several 
points deserve attention: Contents; resources, com- 
petence, and honesty of the translators; accuracy 
and literary merit of the modern editions; accessories 
of the text. Asa result of these tests it will be further 
possible to estimate the worth of the versions, and to 
consider the claims put forth on their behalf. 

ConTENTS. Catholic Bibles, whether Latin or Eng- 
lish, intermingle with the books of the Old Testament 
used by our Lord seven others, and have enlarged 
editions of two more.!93 All these are asserted on the 
highest Catholic authority to be as valuable as the 
rest, equally inspired by the same Spirit.19* Now the 
grandson of the author of Ecclesiasticus, one of the 
best of these added books, drew a sharp line between 
it and the Scriptures, in the prologue to the Greek 
version that he made of it; 2 Maccabees professes to 
be only a summary of another man’s work (2. 24-33), 
while the additions to Daniel and the book of Judith 
are evidently fictions by authors ignorant of history.1%5 

Further, the Council of Trent ruled out certain 
other books, read then by many as equally valuable 
with these. We have noted that some of the Popes 
did not agree with one another or with themselves as 
to the Apocrypha.!9 It is evident that our Lord used 
no more than our thirty-nine books of the Old Testa- 
ment.197 His references in Luke 24. 44 and II. 51 even 
suggest to scholars that He knew them exactly in the 
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form in which they are still current among the 
Jews.198 It was of them alone that He said, “They 
give testimony of Me.” With them, therefore, we 
may well be content; “for the testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy.” 

RESOURCES OF THE TRANSLATORS. Jerome had a 
few advantages in the materials at his command.9 
His Hebrew manuscripts were at least five hundred 
years older than any we possess. He had one written 
by Origen before A. D. 250, and he was at least aware 
of others in the custody of the Samaritans, close at 
hand. He knew Origen’s splendid collection of Greek 
versions, which has come down to us only in frag- 
ments. He had the Old Latin versions in manuscripts, 
probably older than any which we still possess. At 
the same time his Greek copies of the New Testament 
do not seem to have been remarkable. 

The Vatican editors had also in the Old Testament 
the accumulated lore of generations of Jews who had 
studied the text microscopically, besides possessing 
written Aramaic versions. In the New Testament 
they had available one of the best manuscripts of the 
Greek, they used the best manuscript of the Latin, and 
they knew of the standard Syriac version. The Douay 
scholars were no better off. 

The Anglo-American Revisers were worse off than 
Jerome for old Jewish manuscripts, but had critical 
texts based on many more, gathered from all parts and 
parties ; besides several more ancient versions, such as 
Syriac, Samaritan, Egyptian, Gothic, Armenian, etc. 
For the New Testament they had fine critical texts 
founded on a wealth of material carefully considered. 

On the whole, the differences in the matter of the 
sources available in 390, 1590, and 1890 are not very 
serious. See Diagram 2, 
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COMPETENCE OF THE TRANSLATORS. Jerome was 
perhaps the best Western scholar for fifteen hundred 
years ; but he acknowledged his deficiencies in Hebrew, 
and always threw the responsibility for his Old Testa- 
ment work on his teachers.2°° Nor were the Vatican 
editors much stronger on this side; though Martin of 
Douay was in the front rank, and Challoner was a 
good scholar. On the other side, Tyndale was no 
better equipped than Jerome, and Coverdale laid no 
claim to Hebrew scholarship.2°!_ But since their days 
the work of the Bishops’, the Authorized, the English, 
and the American editions has brought into the field 
scores of able men, including the best Hebraists and 
critics of the English-speaking world. So too with the 
New Testament. Indeed, it may be said that the 
Catholic versions are due mainly to a single man, 
such as Jerome, Martin, Challoner, Kenrick, slightly 
checked by others; while the Protestant versions are 
due mainly to committees, among whom none stand 
out conspicuously. No very decided superiority, in 
fact, is evident with either party. 

HONESTY OF THE TRANSLATORS. Jerome was an 
earnest Christian, but at the same time a polemical 
theologian, with strong opinions as to the interpreta- 
tion of prophetic passages ; and he allowed his polemics 
and his prejudices to warp his translation in a way 
that Catholics frankly admit.2°? Martin and Challoner 
are honorably acquitted of adding to these perversions 
of Scripture ;153 but they accurately repeat them, as 
the rules of Pius seem to require. 

Tyndale was vehemently attacked for the character 
of his work; but, setting aside his notes, his text does 
not seem willfully mistranslated. The chief objections 
taken were that he rendered ecclesia as “congrega- 
tion,” rather than “church,” and otherwise broke with 
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tradition; but these renderings are defensible. Mod- 
ern Catholics do not appear to charge him with de- 
liberate perversion. At a later stage, Protestants of 
the seventeenth century did say that “dogmatic in- 
terests were in some instances allowed to bias the 
translation” of King James.?°3 And modern scholars 
both Catholic and Protestant advert to “dogmatic 
erroneous renderings” in that version, though they do 
not accuse the revisers then of intentional dishonesty. 
Of five instances adduced by Kenrick, all have now 
been revised, and probably only two would now be 
challenged by Catholics; while Protestants would 
retort that in these cases the objection would be due 
to Catholic misapprehension.?°4 

AccuRACY OF THE Mopern Epitions. Several 
errors exist in the modern Catholic versions, traceable 
to blunders of Jerome.?°5 On the other hand, the 
1901 Protestant version is inferior to the Catholic in a 
few places; though in the judgment of the writer 
these are very few.20% 

The history of the versions will explain many of 
these variations. Jerome went over some of his work 
again and again, especially the Psalms, but his final 
revision was rejected. Not only was the work of 1611 
brought to the anvil again and again, it underwent 
two further revisions after public criticism before it 
took shape in 1638. Similarly the Revisers of 1881-85 
went over their work repeatedly, and after public 
criticism it was reconsidered before the American 
edition of I9ot. 

The Vatican editors did improve on Jerome, but 
not to this extent. Sixtus was aware of the importance 
of consulting the earliest copies of the Vulgate; fur- 
thermore, he had paved the way for his work by his 
fine edition of the Greek version and by his careful 
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compilation of quotations by the early Fathers. But 
he did not wait to insure that these quotations were 
as the early Fathers had made them, and not distorted 
by subsequent scribes; while he overlooked the facts 
that at best they could only reproduce the earliest 
form of Jerome’s version, including all its mistakes. 
In appealing direct to the Hebrew and Greek, Clement 
avoided this element of error.?°7 

The Revisers of 1881, after the principles of using 
early manuscripts and versions and quotations had 
been well studied and practiced, combined both 
' methods. The Revisers of 1885 in England did the 
same, but attached greatest weight to the Hebrew or 
Aramaic. In the final revision of 1901, all important 
variations of the early versions are recorded in the 
margin. 

There are thus in the two Bibles numerous varia- 
tions, which rest upon differences in the early authori- 
ties. In several of these cases the Protestant margin 
still registers the difference; though the reading now 
followed in the text coincides with that always fol- 
lowed by the Douay translators.2°8 In a few cases 
the Protestant version has silently adopted the reading 
always preferred at Douay ;?°° in others, the Protestant 
margin acknowledges that the reading of the Catholic 
version is worth considering ;?1° in still other passages, 
scholars do not agree as to what is certainly the true 
original, and there are even remarkable readings 
unnoticed by either version.2!1_ But there are several 
passages in which Protestant scholars are agreed that 
the text of the Clementine Vulgate does not represent 
the original Greek, and that, therefore, the Douay 
Bible must be wrong, while the I901 version is cer- 
tainly right.212 Two of these may be set forth for 
special reasons: 
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Matt. 27. 35 not only records that the soldiers 
divided the garments at the cross, casting lots, but 
comments: “That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, “They divided my gar- 
ments among them; and upon my vesture they cast 
lots.’” Now, this very comment is certainly made by 
John, at 19. 24; but it is beyond doubt that it was not 
made by Matthew, and that it was only imported here 
by a blunder. This is a case where Pope Sixtus cut 
out the intrusive words, and Pope Clement restored 
them in the teeth of evidence.?18 

I John 5. 6-8, as the passage stands in the Douay 
Bible, differs from the Protestant version not only in 
the division of verses, but in the inserting of the 
words: “in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost. And these three are one. And there are 
three that give testimony on earth.” No words cor- 
responding exactly to these are to be found in a single 
one of the two hundred and fifty Greek manuscripts 
that contain the adjoining verses. Any words at all 
like them are found only in four Greek manuscripts, 
all written after the year 1400, with suspicions of for- 
gery in each case.?14 They are never quoted by any 
Greek writer till 1215, even when discussing the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and adducing texts to prove it. 
They were unknown to the Christians of Russia, 
Georgia, and Armenia; of Persia, Arabia, and Syria; 
of Abyssinia and Egypt: for the numerous versions 
of these countries omitted them. They are not even 
found in any Latin manuscript earlier than the seventh 
century, nor in any used by Alcuin-in 800. While the 
great mass of Latin manuscripts contain them, they 
appear at first after verse 8, and often as inserted by 
a later writer. The first express quotation is by the 
Bishop of Carthage in 484, in a confession drawn up 
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for a king leaning to Unitarianism. After that time 
the words can be traced spreading from that district 
over the Latin-speaking world, and changing into the 
form and position they now assume in the Catholic 
version. Earlier allusions, even in that neighborhood, 
only imply a knowledge of verse 8 and an application 
of it to the doctrine of the Trinity; while as late as 
Jerome, Augustine, and Pope Leo the words them- 
selves were unknown in the Latin text. Seventy 
years ago Cardinal Wiseman discussed the passage, 
but did not say he believed it genuine; and in 1862 
Archbishop Kenrick loyally said, “Being read in the 
Vulgate, which in all its parts was sanctioned by the 
Council of Trent, Catholics generally maintain it,” 
without expressing any personal opinion. Ordinary 
Catholic editions insert the passage without a shred 
of warning that it was not written by the apostle.215 
LiterARY MERITS OF THE MoperRN EpiTions. The 
-current Catholic versions retain a scholarly uniformity 
in rendering, to which the 1901 edition has not yet at- 
tained.216 They are, however, tamer in their syntax 
than the parent version of 1582, a fault charged 
against the American revision also.2!7 They have 
also profited largely by the sharp criticism of the 
Latinized English of Martin, and have borrowed most 
extensively from the Protestant versions.77»1388 A 
good illustration may be seen by minutely comparing 
a long and varied passage. Luke I contains eighty 
verses, of preface, narrative, and canticles. From the 
version of King James, a modern Catholic edition has 
borrowed ninety-four words and several changes of 
order; in return the Protestant edition of 1go01 has 
adopted six words from Martin and five from Chal- 
loner. Evidently the literary merit of even Challoner 
is not esteemed highly by Protestants. For the rest, 
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the Catholic has one felicitous phrase against a clumsy 
Protestant one, but is open to question seven times in 
the opposite direction.?1§ 

ACCESSORIES OF THE TEXT. Catholic authorities at- 
tach great importance to supplying notes. The Rheims 
New Testament was annotated by Allen and Bristow, 
with comments as strong on the Catholic side as Tyn- 
dale’s or Whittingham’s had been on the Protestant. 
They caused the utmost irritation in England, both then 
and when reprinted in 1816. The notes on the Old 
Testament were milder and fewer, and were due to 
Worthington.219 Kings Henry and James saw that 
any such notes seriously hindered general use, and for- 
bade any in the Authorized Versions, and the modern 
revisions have followed these precedents on the Protes- 
tant side.22°, Modern Catholic editions, however, still 
print some notes dealing with debated theological 
points.??1 

Other notes refer to a doubt as to what is the true 
text. Thus at Gen. 3. 15 an Irish Catholic edition 
acknowledges that some Latin Fathers read ipsa, “She 
shall crush,” others ipsum, meaning “The Seed shall 
crush.”222, On the other hand, the American Revisers 
of 1901 admit that at Gen. 6. 3 the present Hebrew 
text, “strive with man,” differs from the ancient Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac versions, which give the opposite 
meaning, “abide in man.” Where any serious doubt 
exists, it is only honest to warn the reader, and both 
parties do this, though with more reserve by the Catho- 
lics. Yet, as in this instance, both often follow their 
tradition against the weight of evidence. 

Catholic Bibles have continued the ancient practice 
of furnishing headnotes to the various books, explain- 
ing their origin; and the chapters, summarizing 
them. In the 1901 revision only the chapters and 
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pages receive similar headings. The English editions 
lack even these, in reaction from the headings of 1611, 
which are not always bare summaries, but often inter- 
pretations also. (Compare “Canticle of Canticles” in 
the editions of 1610, 1611, 1885, 1901.) 

Modern Catholic editions supply a system of dating. 
Into Protestant versions another system was intro- 
duced in 1701 from the researches of Ussher, Protes- 
tant Archbishop of Armagh. The advance of knowl- 
edge lays both systems open to question, and the omis- 
sion of any dates from the I9o1 edition removes a 
dubious element. 

Catholic Bibles continue a good custom of the Mid- 
dle Ages in giving a few marginal references to illus- 
trative texts in other parts of the Bible. The version 
of 1611 also had a few, but John Canne, a Baptist of 
the seventeenth century, drew up a very large body, 
which gave a great impulse to the fashion.2?8 The 
1901 edition is well supplied with these admirable helps 
to study, on a far larger scale than in most Catholic 
editions. But it must be borne in mind that the varia- 
tion between Catholic editions is very marked in all 
accessories to the text. 

Catholic Bibles led the way in indicating quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New, an example fol- 
lowed in 1881 and 1901. But all editors ignore the 
usual device of inverted commas, and all use italics in 
a way that is unknown outside the Bible. It is unfor- 
tunate that the typographical traditions present all 
Bibles in a style strange to an average reader. 

Catholic Bibles contain with continuous paging an 
historical index and a table of references on doctrinal 
points, approved by church authority. The Protestant 
edition of 1901 appends with fresh paging a geograph- 
ical index and atlas, claiming no authority from the 
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Revisers. Probably many Protestants ignore these 
fine distinctions, and vaguely attribute to all the matter 
added by editors and publishers an authority almost 
equal to that of the text. 

CLAIMS ON BEHALF OF THE CATHOLIC VERSIONS, 
often put forth in ignorance or arrogance, can now be 
answered : 

The Catholic Church has for centuries prohibited 
her members, as a rule, from reading the Scriptures in 
their own tongue, and until lately special permission 
was needed for each person.?24 

The versions she does promulgate in countries 
mainly Catholic have often been too expensive for 
wide circulation, though of late a splendid reform has 
taken place in Italy by Pope Leo XIII.2%5 

“The Authentic Version of God’s Words as Author- 
ized by the Church of Rome” is in Latin, long obsolete 
as a spoken language, except in an obscure corner of 
the Balkans.45, 100 

This version did not exist in the time of Christ, and 
no portion of it is known to have been current then, 
except the inscription on the cross. It had undergone 
repeated change till 1592. 

All the Catholic English versions are based, not on 
the originals, but on this Latin version with all its 
initial defects, and with all the further defects of an 
edition printed more than a thousand years after its 
execution. 

The chief Catholic English Version borrowed freely 
from the Protestant versions at its first transla- 
tion,77: 138 

It has undergone repeated revision, and has been 
assimilated more and more to the Protestant.?7> 138 

The Protestant version certainly is based upon two 
made in Henry VIII’s reign: but these in turn incor- 
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porate much of an older version, known popularly as 
Wycliffe’s, but claimed by Abbot Gasquet as the au- 
thorized Catholic version of the Middle Ages.77,138 

The Protestant version was got up for the obvious 
reason that the Catholics were not circulating any in 
England; although other nations had used them for 
years.?9 80, 82 

As to interpretation of the Scriptures, a Catholic 
version contains the following excellent text: “There 
shall be safety where there are many counselors.” 
And on Heb. 8.2 it gives the authorized comment: 
“So great shall be the light and grace of the new 
testament, that it shall not be necessary to inculcate 
to the faithful the belief and knowledge of the true 
God, for they shall all know him.” 

The Catholic and Protestant versions concur in most 
points of importance. If they took their origin in sus- 
picions of opposing parties, and the notes showed this 
strongly, the text and translation were dealt with hon- 

aestly. Each has been repeatedly revised, and the 
/ modern editions are much nearer each other than those 
_of the sixteenth century ; but Catholic revisers may not 
avail themselves of their own scholarship to go behind 
the standard text of the Latin Vulgate of 1592 or 
1861. Both editions are freely annotated, but the 
Catholic reader is generally given a little further guid- 
ance in faith and morals, while the Protestant reader 
is rather warned when the rendering or text is open 
to question. Either edition, however, is amply suffi- 
cient to fulfill the desire of one of the latest and great- 
est New Testament writers, who said of his longest 
work: 
“These are written that you may believe 
that JESUS is the CHRIST the Son of God; 
and that believing ye may have life in his name.” 
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The History of the Catholic English 
and of the American Revised 
Version of the Bible 


[Superior figures 1, 2,3, 4, etc., refer to Notes in the Appendix] 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION. THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE 


Our Bible is a collection of little books, as its name 
from the Latin form of a Greek word, Biblia, or “little 
books,” implies. In order to reach a clear understand- 
ing of the comparative merits of the Catholic and 
American Revised Versions of the Bible, it will help 
us if we get hold of certain recognized facts regarding 
these “little books,” to the superlative worth of which, 
as the Christian Bible, all versions are a witness. 


I. WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


(1) Who Wrote It? 


The Bible was not dictated to some one by an angel 
from heaven, as legend says the Koran was dictated ; 
nor was it discovered in some secret place, a golden- 
leaved book engraved with mystic characters, as story 
says the Book of Mormon was discovered. Under the 
providence and inspiration of God, these books that 
went to make up our Bible were written by men very 
like ourselves. Most of them were men of Palestine, 
called Hebrews. 
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(2) The Old Testament 


The Old Testament was written in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, except a few chapters which were written in 
Aramaic, a language much like the Hebrew. Just 
when all the Old Testament books were written is 
not known. Some parts of the oldest books are per- 
haps as ancient as the fourteenth century B. C.; the 
latest come to within a century of Jesus’s lifetime. 
These books are chiefly historical narratives, proph- 
ecies or sermons, psalms and other religious poems. 


(3) The New Testament 


The books of the New Testament were written in 
Greek, though possibly one or two of them appeared 
first in Aramaic. Jesus himself, so far as we know, 
wrote nothing. But after his death some of his disci- 
ples wrote out accounts of his life. Four of these 
accounts are our Four Gospels. There were histories, 
also, of the church after Jesus’s resurrection, with 
stories of the work of apostles like Peter and Paul. 
One of these histories is the Acts of the Apostles in 
our New Testament. Other men, especially the apos- 
tle Paul, wrote letters to the churches or to individual 
Christians for their guidance; and so we have many 
epistles in the New Testament. Besides, there is the 
book of the Revelation. Using round numbers and 
somewhat extreme limits, we may say that these New 
Testament books were written between 50 and 125 
Aw: 

2. THE CANON OF THE BIBLE 


In Bible study the word “canon,” meaning something 
straight, like a rule, is used of the approved collection 
of biblical books. So that a canonical book is a book 
that is straightly or approvedly part of the Sacred 
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Scriptures. “Apocryphal,” on the other hand, a word 
meaning originally simply “hidden,” and descriptive 
of books not used in public worship, became synony- 
mous with noncanonical or even spurious. There are 
Old Testament apocrypha and New Testament apoc- 
rypha. The books of Tobit (or Tobias), Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and 1 and 2 Macca- 
bees, however, with some additions to the books of 
Esther and Daniel, are called by Protestants specif- 
ically The Apocrypha. By the Roman Catholic Church 
these books are regarded as fully canonical. 

How did the several books which constitute the 
Bible become classed as canonical, to. the exclusion 
of other and noncanonical books? It was a gradual 
process. Church councils really did little more than 
record judgments already formed. The determining 
factor was the sacred value the Scriptures were held 
to possess. 


(1) The Old Testament Canon 


Take the Old Testament canon first; for that, of 
course, was formed first. Among the Hebrews, the 
Law, consisting of the first five or six books of our 
Old Testament, was for a long time a collection by 
itself, and was always accorded the most sacred posi- 
tion among the Sacred Scriptures. At the same time 
and later, the prophetic books were added, as the 
words of men that spoke for God were committed to 
writing. Much later, a third class of books, called 
“The Other Writings,” became treasured with the 
Law and the Prophets. It is true that some of this 
third class of books were received by the Jews only 
slowly and with hesitation as authoritative Scripture. 
However, the whole collection was probably completed 
before 100 B. C.; and about one hundred years after 
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Christ open discussion ended and the Old Testament 
canon may be said to have been established. 

Yet, even then, among the Jews themselves, there 
were two canons of the Old Testament. For, from 
the time of the later writings just alluded to—that is, 
from about 175 B. C. until the fall of Jerusalem in 
the year 70 A. D.—the religious compositions which 
we have noted above as the Apocrypha, and some 
other books with which we are not now concerned, 
were seeking admittance to the Hebrew collection of 
Scriptures. These seven books and two supplements 
were received with favor by the Greek-speaking Jews 
at Alexandria. So it came about that they were re- 
ceived into the Septuagint, which was the Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible current in the time of Jesus 
and the apostles. From this they passed into the Old 
Latin translation of the Septuagint, and so into the 
Latin Vulgate, which, as we shall see, was the suc- 
cessor of the Old Latin. The Jews of Palestine, 
whose Bible was about all that was now left to them 
of the old treasures of Zion, held to the list completed 
a hundred years or more before Christ. These latest 
books they judged unworthy of highest reverence— 
noncanonical or apocryphal. 


(2) The New Testament Canon 


In a way similar to that in which the Hebrew canon 
was developed, the New Testament writings became 
gradually raised to the high level of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the esteem of Christian worship- 
ers. Here there has happily been agreement between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches. Both 
recognize and use the same twenty-seven books as 


“The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 
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3. THE WITNESSES AS TO WHaT Was WRITTEN 


The originals of the Holy Scripture have all been 
lost. They must have been written, as was the custom, 
on rolls, or perhaps leaves, of parchment or papyrus 
—a paper made from the Egyptian reed of that name; 
and natural decay, or else purposeful destruction, has 
done away with them. The latter was sometimes 
malicious, as in the Roman persecutions of the Chris- 
tians ; or well meant, as with the Jews, whose custom 
was to destroy a copy of their Scriptures as soon as it 
became worn, so that it might not be a source of 
mistakes in copying. 


(1) Manuscripts 


Even before destruction threatened the originals, 
and much more since, the spread of Christianity 
caused many copies, first of particular books and then 
of the whole Bible, to be made in the same languages 
in which the originals were written: Old Testament 
Hebrew, and New Testament Greek. A common name 
for these copies in the original language is manu- 
scripts. Other things being equal, a manuscript copy 
of the Scriptures is the best sort of witness to what 
was originally written.2 Of the oldest five Greek 
manuscripts of the Bible, excepting a few fragments, 
two were probably written in the fourth century A. D. 
One of them is named the Vatican Manuscript, be- 
cause it is the property of the Vatican Library; the 
other the Sinaitic, because it was found in a convent 
on Mount Sinai. The earliest copy of the Hebrew 
Old Testament was made as late as 1009 of our era.® 


(2) Versions 


Besides these Hebrew and Greek manuscripts, peo- 
ples of other languages needed copies of the Scrip- 
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tures in their own tongues. So translations of the 
Hebrew into Greek, and of both Hebrew and Greek 
into Syriac, Latin, Egyptian, and other languages 
were made. These translations are usually spoken 
of as versions. They are valuable as secondary wit- 
nesses to what was originally written. If a version 
is older than a Hebrew or Greek manuscript of the 
same scripture, it becomes an even more reliable wit- 
ness than the later copy of the original, provided 
one can be sure that a retranslation of it would give 
the words of the manuscript from which the version 
was made.* But this is seldom possible, for the lan- 
guage of the version is often very different in struc- 
ture from that of the original manuscript, and most 
of the versions have undergone revision and amend- 
ment. Beside the famous Septuagint, or Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, which was made by 
different translators between 285 B. C. and the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and which lives to-day in the 
Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts, there are in exist- 
ence several early copies of part of the Old Latin 
version, or versions, first made probably in the second 
century; of the Old Syriac originating in the second 
or third century; of the Egyptian, Armenian, and 
others. 


(3) Quotations 


A third class of witnesses to what the Bible writers 
wrote is found in quotations from Scripture made in 
the works of early Christian teachers, commonly 
called the Church Fathers. This evidence, which is 
in the nature of the case fragmentary, is corrobora- 
tive and corrective merely, and should be received 
with caution. § 
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4. REGAINING THE TRUE TEXT 


By “text” is here meant the total contents of any 
copy of the Scriptures. It should be borne in mind 
that to ascertain what is the true text is not without 
great difficulties as to details, yet is easily possible 
as to the substance of the truth. God has granted no 
special providence insuring perfect accuracy to copy- 
ists engaged in reproducing the Scriptures. The crude 
and somewhat divergent forms of early Hebrew let- 
ters, till recent centuries without adequate vowel 
signs, and the lack of spacing between letters, as if 
one were to write, “In the beginning God created,” 
NTHBGNNNGGDCRTD;; unintentional mistakes of 
scribes, as in the omission of words or the inclusion 
of some note written in the margin as if it were a part 
of the work itself; intentional insertion of additions 
for supposed completeness; abbreviations for the 
economizing of space; a more or less feeble apprecia- 
tion of the worth of literal exactness in copying— 
these and other causes have given rise to differences 
among the manuscripts and versions of the Bible num- 
bering, in all, many thousands.§ 


(1) The Text of the Old Testament 


In the Old Testament text there are far fewer vari- 
ations among existing manuscripts than in the New; 
yet the text of the New Testament is the more reliable ; 
for there is a difference important to remember be- 
tween the two. In the case of the Old Testament, 
two or more types, or varieties, of its text were in 
circulation at the beginning of the Christian era. One 
of these, though far from perfect, became predom- 
inant in the second century A. D.; and, taking the 
name “Massoretic” from the Massoretes—Hebrew 
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guardians of the Massorah, or Hebrew tradition— 
finally became the authoritative text. Later this was 
known as the “received” text of the Old Testament. 
All extant Hebrew manuscripts of the entire Old Tes- 
tament, so far as is known, are of this type.. The 
Hebrew text from which the Septuagint translation 
came was of another sort. But this and other docu- 
ments by which this received Hebrew text might be 
tested and corrected are often imperfect and mutu- 
ally contradictory. In the case of the Old Testament, 
therefore, we are left with a substantially uniform but 
little corrected text. 


(2) The Text of the New Testament 


In the case of the New Testament there are a mul- 
titude of differing manuscripts, and many different 
versions to correct or corroborate one another. These, 
according to Dr. Hort’s classification, which is ac- 
cepted essentially by most biblical scholars, are ar- 
ranged in four groups.7. Each group represents a 
distinctive type of manuscript. For reasons that need 
not here concern us, these groups are named: (a) 
Antiochian, or Syrian, (b) Western, (c) Alexandrian, 
(d) Neutral. 

We are interested in these groups because the tradi- 
tional, or so-called Received Text, which the King 
James and most earlier English New Testament trans- 
lators followed, belongs to the Antiochian group; the 
Old Latin and the Vulgate, on which the Roman Cath- 
olic Douay Version is based, belong to the Western 
group; and the Vatican and Sinaitic Manuscripts, on 
which the English and American Revisers depended 
more than on any other sources for their version of the 
New Testament, are of the Neutral group. Two or three 
facts, therefore, we must be patient enough to master. 
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In the making of copies of the Scriptures the four 
groups branched off from each other quite soon after 
the first century (see illustration), some departing 
farther, some less far, from the first manuscripts as 
originally written. 

(a) The Antiochian group is characterized chiefly 
by combinations of words that appear in two or more 
of the other groups. A simple illustration of this is 
in Luke 24. 53. After the words, “And they were con- 
tinually in the temple,” come, in the Neutral group of 
manuscripts, the words “blessing God’’; in the West- 
ern group, “praising God”; but in the Antiochian 
group, “praising and blessing God.” That the com- 
bination is later than either of the two parts that 
enter into it is almost certain.8 The conclusion from 
this and other facts is that the Antiochian is a later 
and less reliable form of the Scripture text. In fol- 
lowing the received Greek text, however, our earlier 
English versions followed this text. 

(b) The Western group is an early offshoot of the 
original writings. The Syriac and the Old Latin, 
which is the basis of the Vulgate mentioned above, 
both belong to it. In all three, excepting one copy of 
the Syriac, a chief characteristic, unfortunately, is a 
free amplification of the text, passages of greater or 
less length being inserted without apparent right. The 
Western group shows also some omissions. In follow- 
ing the Vulgate one is likely to follow this text toa 
large extent. 

(c) The Alexandrian group is found principally in 
the writings of the church Fathers, and may here be 
passed by. 

(d) The Neutral group is so named because, for 
the most part, it is without the peculiarities noticeable 
in each of the other groups. It is held, therefore, to 
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be the nearest to the original text, now lost. Its chief 
representatives are the Vatican and Sinaitic manu- 
scripts. As depending largely upon these manu- 
scripts, our English and American Revised Versions 
have followed this text.® 
The result of all this, though less in uniformity 
than is the case with the text of the Old Testament, 
is far more in assurance of what was originally writ- 
ten. It is easy to exaggerate the consequences of the 
difficulties mentioned. No other ancient classic com- 
pares with the Bible in the number of manuscript 
Peps and translations in which it has been preserved. 
\ Of no other is the antiquity of extant copies so great. 
ae other has had a hundredth part of the care be- 
stowed on its transmission than has been given to the 
Bible, And, consequently, as has been estimated, 
| important variations affect scarcely more than a thou- 
_sandth part of the whole New Testament; while none 
,_ of these discredits a single one of the great truths of 
| the gospel. We may conclude, therefore, with the 
pee careful and reliable editors of the biblical text, 
Drs. Westcott and Hort, that “the books of the New 
Testament [and, in a much less complete sense, the 
books of the Old Testament also], as preserved in 
extant documents, speak to us in every important 
respect in language identical with that in which 
they spoke to those for whom they were originally 
| written,’”’1° 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ORIGIN AND HIstTory OF THE VERSION OF THE 
BistE AUTHORIZED BY THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


Havine learned something of the history of the 
Bible, its origin and transmission in the early times, 
we wish now to set clearly in order the main facts 
regarding the English version of the Bible approved 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 


I. RoMAN CATHOLIC AUTHORIZATION 


Accurately speaking, the Catholic Church has given 
formal authorization to no English version of the 
Bible. Still less has it given approval to any one 
English version exclusively. The authority of the 
Douay Version, into the history of which we must 
soon inquire, is that of certain Roman Catholic cler- 
gymen of the College of Douay, “confirmed by the 
subsequent indirect recognition of English, Scotch, 
and Irish bishops,” and by its long use among Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics.1! Similarly, the several “edi- 
tions” of the Douay Bible, which have been so far 
revised through comparison with other English ver- 
sions as to be very different from the original Douay, 
have received no expressed authorization from the 
Holy See.12 They come before us usually with the 
approval of some archbishop. Both the Douay Ver- 
sion proper, however, and those of the modern Cath- 
olic versions that are in general use, are based 
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primarily on the Latin Vulgate. We wish, therefore, 
to learn, in simple but accurate fashion, the chief facts 
about that famous work. 


2. ORIGIN OF THE LATIN VULGATE 
(1) The Old Latin 


“Vulgate,” from the Latin “Vulgata Editio,” mean- 
ing “the current Version,” is a name originally applied 
to the Greek Septuagint and then to the Old Latin 
translation of the same, but given by the Council of 
Trent to the Latin version of the Bible made by the 
famous Christian scholar, Eusebius Sophronius Hier- 
onymus, more commonly known as Jerome. Jerome 
was a Dalmatian, born about A. D. 340. After a life 
devoted to Bible study, he died at Bethlehem in the 
year 420. He came to make his translation and re- 
vision of the Bible in this way. In his time there 
existed the Latin version just alluded to, now called 
the Old Latin to distinguish it from Jerome’s. The 
New Testament text of this Old Latin version was 
that described above as the Western text. Its Old 
Testament text was that of the Septuagint.13 As a 
translation it was crude and literal; yet, in its original 
purity, faithful to the Greek. Just where it was made, 
or by whom, no one knows. Its date is the second 
century, or at latest the middle of the third century 
Awd, 

(2) Jerome’s Revision 


It was this Old Latin Bible that Jerome, at the 
request of Pope Damasus of Rome, in the year 382, 
first undertook to revise. There was much need of 
this revision, for the version had become much cor- 
rupted.14 Jerome was easily the first biblical scholar 
of his day; and, although his facilities were, of course, 
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very limited in comparison with those of modern 
scholars, he was excellently fitted for his task.15 

He began with the Gospels. These he revised with 
care; though correcting, he tells us, “only those pas- 
sages in which the sense had suffered marked change,” 
so that his version might not differ too much from 
the customary one. The rest of the New Testament 
he revised but cursorily. This work became the 
Vulgate New Testament.!® After revising the whole 
Latin Old Testament, Jerome made a second revision 
of the Psalms. This was the more carefully executed 
of the two, through comparison with the Hebrew and 
the Septuagint Greek. Yet both his exemplar and 
the copy he worked on were faulty, and his revision 
lacked the degree of accuracy reached in his own still 
later translation of the Psalms made direct from the 
Hebrew. His second revision, however, was the one 
that passed into the Vulgate. It was, therefore, a 
Latin translation of the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew. 


(3) Jerome’s Original Translation 


Jerome’s last and greatest work was a translation 
of the whole Old Testament direct from the Hebrew. 
In compliance with the wish of his bishop, though 
against his own judgment, he translated also two 
books of the Apocrypha, Tobit and Judith, which a 
friend had previously turned into Hebrew from the 
Aramaic.17 All of this original translation, except 
the book of Psalms, was used in the Vulgate ;!8 and, 
in addition, from the Old Latin and Septuagint, the 
other five books of the Apocrypha and two supple- 
ments, all of which Jerome refused to revise. His 
work on the apocryphal books and some others was 
done in haste; but to the Old Testament as a whole 
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Jerome gave much more care, spending nearly fifteen 
years on its translation. It cost him a storm of 
denunciation because, leaving the Septuagint and Old 
Latin, he had translated directly from the Hebrew.1® 


3. THE History OF THE VULGATE 
(1) From Jerome to the Council of Trent 


This Latin Bible of Jerome’s gradually supplanted 
the Old Latin and the Greek Septuagint in the use 
of the Western churches. Circulating until the ninth 
century side by side with the Old Latin, the two were 
often mixed in the making of new copies. All the 
causes which we have already noted as tending to | 
corrupt written copies of the Bible, were at work in 
this case. Its history is therefore one of constant 
deterioration and attempted revision. When printing 
came in, Latin manuscripts were chosen for printing 
without regard to their accuracy, and some sixty early 
editions served to spread their variations and cor- 
ruptions. During the sixteenth century repeated at- 
tempts to revise the printed Vulgate were made.?° 


(2) The Council of Trent 


At last the Council of Trent, in 1545, after much 
debate, declared: “The same old and Vulgate [or 
current] edition, which has been approved by long use 
for so many ages in the church itself, is to be regarded 
as authentic in public readings, controversies, dis- 
courses, and expositions, and nobody may dare or pre- 
sume to reject it on any pretense.’’2! 

The name Latin Vulgate, therefore, now stands for: 

(a) The Old Testament, except the Psalms, trans- 
lated into Latin from the Hebrew by Jerome. 

(b)The Psalms in the Old Latin translation of 
the Septuagint Greek translation of the Hebrew, com- 
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pared with the Hebrew and Greek and revised by 
Jerome. 

(c)The apocryphal books of Judith and Tobit, 
translated into Hebrew from the Aramaic by a friend, 
and hastily translated from the Hebrew into Latin 
by Jerome. 

(d) The apocryphal books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasti- 
cus, I and 2 Maccabees, and Baruch, with additions 
to Daniel and Esther, from the Old Latin unrevised. 

(e) The Gospels in the Old Latin translation of 
the original Greek, compared with the Greek and 
carefully revised by Jerome. 

(f) The rest of the New Testament in the Old 
‘Latin, cursorily revised by Jerome. 

The meaning of this decision of the Council of 
Trent has been disputed. A reasonable Catholic view 
is that it did not condemn the Hebrew and Greek 
text, nor declare the Vulgate the best possible trans- 
lation, still less faultless; but that, for the sake of 
unity and authority, it chose the Vulgate as best 
among Latin translations, and authorized it as the 
only version to be used in public worship, preaching, 
and controversies.22 . 


(3) The Sixtine and Clementine Editions 


Curiously enough, although the chief confusion had 
been caused by different editions of this one Vulgate 
version, the Council of Trent adjourned without 
stamping any particular edition with its approval. 
This matter was committed to the Pope. After much 
delay, Pope Sixtus V, in 1587, appointed a number 
of scholars to revise the Vulgate text. He ven- 
tured to revise their revision on the basis of a quite 
carefully prepared edition by Robert Stephens issued 
in 1528. His judgment as against theirs, however, 
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was usually wrong. Yet, on the basis of it, he issued 
his famous Bull declaring that his edition was “to be 
received and held as true, lawful, authentic, and un- 
questionable”; adding after the word “public” in the 
phrase of the decree of Trent the words “and pri- 
vate’; forbidding any least deviations in future 
editions from the readings he had adopted; and pro- 
nouncing excommunication against any who should 
disobey.?3 

But Sixtus died in 1590, and his enemies allowed 
his decree the burial of neglect, and suppressed his 
edition of the Bible. In 1592, under Pope Clementine 
VIII, a new edition, hastily revised and differing in 
some thousands of places from the Sixtine edition, 
was published.24 It is interesting to note how the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy met the dilemma in which 
it found itself, through setting aside a Pope’s infallible 
decisions. They called their new edition by the old 
name “Sixtine,” and issued an explanation by Bellar- 
mine, a Roman Catholic cardinal, that not a few errors 
had crept into the former (the true Sixtine) edition 
“through the carelessness of the printers” ; while Bel- 
larmine’s preface added that Sixtus himself had 
meant to recall and emend his edition—for which, un- 
fortunately, there is no evidence. At the same time, 
the public was informed that some readings, although 
wrong, had been allowed to stand in the new revised 
edition, in order to avoid popular offense.25 This 
Clementine Vulgate in its final edition (1598) became 
the authorized edition of the Roman Catholic Church. 
With many minor corrections, introduced without 
authority, it is to-day the standard but imperfect text 
for all Catholic versions of the Scriptures, from which, 
according to a Bull of Clement, none have a right to 
vary.26 
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4. THE WorRTH OF THE VULGATE 
(1) Its Canon 


In forming a just estimate of the comparative worth 
of the Vulgate version of the Bible, one must take 
into account the validity of its Old Testament canon. 
In other words, ought these seven books which Prot- 
estants term the Apocrypha to be treated as canonical 
and published without discrimination from other Old 
Testament books, as is the case in all Catholic versions 
of the Scripture? As part of the Vulgate these books 
were declared canonical by the Council of Trent, 
which enumerates forty-six books and ends with this 
interesting proposition: “Now, if anyone receive not 
as sacred and canonical the said books entire with all 
their parts, . . . as they are contained in the Old Latin 
Vulgate edition, . . . let him be anathema.”27 

Some reasons for dissenting from this decision of 
the Council of Trent are evident: The Hebrew Bible 
excluded all these seven books, and in this matter 
its authority is better than that of the Septuagint. 
Different copies of the Septuagint contain different 
ones of these seven, showing a doubt regarding them 
when there was no doubt about the twenty-four He- 
brew books which are equivalent to our thirty-nine. 
The Septuagint contained other books beside the 
canonical books and these seven; and these others 
the Catholic Church itself regards as apocryphal.?& 
An argument from their lists, therefore, proves noth- 
ing, or it proves too much. Moreover, it is the 
Hebrew Bible, not the Septuagint, that Catholics 
themselves read in the Old Testament Latin Vulgate, 
excepting the Psalms and the Apocrypha (comp. Note 
7, above). 
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The New Testament writers, however familiar with 
these apocryphal works, never quote from them. The 
testimony of the church Fathers to the Apocrypha is 
neither unanimous nor decisive; while their quota- 
tions from other writings admittedly apocryphal, as 
if they too were Scripture, show that an argument 
built on the Fathers’ reference to some of these seven 
as Scripture again proves nothing, or too much for 
the purpose.2® After the third century the testimony 
of Christian scholars, including Jerome himself, is 
strong against treating these additions as integral 
parts of the Bible.2° To justify decisions of Catholic 
Councils by an assertion of church unanimity in their 
favor, while ruling out as merely private opinion the 
mature judgment of representative members of that 
church, is to argue in a circle.3!_ The Council of 
Trent itself, while styling these books “sacred and 
canonical,” yet, in recognition of strong Catholic opin- 
ion against them, left open the question of a distinction 
among the sacred books.?2 

The truth seems to lie between the extremes of 
both Catholic and Protestant opinion. The intense 
antagonism of the first Protestants toward the Apoc- 
rypha—an antagonism which itself attached a base 
meaning to that name, and was born of opposition to 
all that was Roman Catholic—cannot now be justified. 
Nor can the view held by many, of a wide difference 
in kind as well as degree of worth, existing between 
all canonical books on the one hand, and all noncanon- 
ical books on the other, be maintained at the bar of 
history. Between the sacredness and inspiration of 
the First Epistle of Clement, for example, which, it 
has been said, “was within an inch of getting in” to 
the Bible, and that of the Second Epistle of Peter, 
which was within an inch of being left out of the 
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Bible, no broad chasm can be truly said to have ex- 
isted. For all that, one need appeal to none but 
Catholics to show that, in the judgment of Christians 
of acknowledged weight, both the literary and reli- 
gious character of these seven apocryphal books, and 
their history in the church, condemn as unjustifiable 
and misleading the practice of publishing them in the 
Old Testament volume without any sign of discrim- 
ination.23 The suggestion of Jerome that these apoc- 
ryphal books be read for moral instruction and 
edification—a suggestion adopted by Pope Gregory 
the Great, repeated in Article VI of the Church of 
England, and advanced by the Protestant practice of 
publishing them, either in a group by themselves be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, or separately— 
accords better with the demands of religion, history, 
and sound educational methods than either of these 
extremes. The practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in printing at the end of the Vulgate the three 
books, 3 and 4 Esdras and The Prayer of Manasses, 
as apocryphal but worthy of Christian perusal, corre- 
sponds to this precisely.34 


(2) Its Text, Translation, and Transmission 


Besides this matter of its amplified canon, the 
question of the reliability of this Vulgate Latin Ver- 
sion, which was destined to play so large a part in 
the subsequent Catholic English versions, still remains. 
It has been shown already that the Vulgate was partly 
Jerome’s translation of the Hebrew and partly the 
Old Latin version, revised or unrevised. The Hebrew 
from which Jerome translated was substantially the 
same as that which we know as the received text. 
Jerome had, however, only the “unpointed” text— 
that is, consonants without the signs that later stood 
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for vowels; and popular prejudice in favor of the 
Septuagint led him to vary somewhat from the He- 
brew.25 The Old Latin Version which he used in 
the Psalms was, we have seen, itself a faulty trans- 
lation of the Septuagint, which represents quite an- 
other type of Hebrew text. In the New Testament 
the Vulgate was a literal translation of the “Western” 
Greek text, marked by numerous interpolations and 
some serious omissions.3® 

What did Jerome do with this material? His trans- 
lation is learned, graceful, and intends to be faithful. 
It gave to English Christianity a large number of 
its most distinctive religious and theological words.3? 
At the same time, its servility in reproducing the forms 
of Greek words and phrases without translating them 
has had a baneful influence, as is seen in the English 
versions based on it. Some of its renderings are so 
free as to be inaccurate.38 Jerome not infrequently 
mistakes the meaning of a passage, and sometimes 
gives translations that suffer from doctrinal bias.39 
In estimating the worth of the Vulgate it is always to 
be borne in mind, too, that, other things being equal, 
a translation of the language in which a document was 
first written is never as reliable as a copy in that 
original language itself; still less is a translation of 
a translation. The Old Latin translation from which 
the Vulgate New Testament comes seldom meets the 
test of superiority that otherwise might belong to its 
origin in the second century, by showing certainly 
what was the Greek text at that time. Corruptions 
in the Vulgate itself, also, of which the present-day 
copies show many, some of them serious, must be 
taken into account. These corruptions have extended 
over centuries of transmission with but partial revi- 
sions. In such a case the only hope of near approach 
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to what was originally written is through severely 
careful study and impartial treatment of the text. 


(3) Worth Not Infallibility 


While, then, the worth of the Vulgate in some re- 
spects is considerable, it has no just claim to preém- 
inent superiority. If the Hebrew and Greek manu- 
scripts are themselves not without error, much less is 
this Latin translation infallible.4° Indeed, one cannot 
wonder that the French Catholic historian Richard 
Simon should wish to assert that “the [Roman Cath- 
olic] Church does not pretend that these translations 
are either infallible in all their parts or that nothing 
more correct can be had.” 
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CHAPTER III 


Tue History oF THE CATHOLIC VERSION 
(CONTINUED) 


1. THE Douay VERSION 
(1) Its Origin 


THE sixteenth century witnessed in England a re- 
markable activity in the translating of the Bible into 
the English language. The English people, stirred 
anew by the spirit of the Renaissance and the Ref- 
ormation, were eager to the point of excitement for 
the privilege of reading it. In chary response to their 
insistent demand, with which the Roman Catholics 
themselves had little sympathy, and as a measure of 
protection from what they regarded as the dangerous 
heresies of the Protestant English versions with their 
doctrinal annotations, Catholic ecclesiastics undertook 
their own translation of the Bible into English.4! 

In Elizabeth’s reign many of them were virtually 
exiles, as the Protestants had been before them. One 
of these exiles, William Allen, an able scholar, in 1568 
established an English college at Douay, Flanders. It 
was he, with several associates, who set on foot the 
English Version afterward known as the Douay. In 
1582, during a temporary removal of the college to 
Rheims, the New Testament was first published; and 
is, therefore, often called the Rhemish Version. The 
Old Testament, delayed for lack of funds, was issued 
in 1609-10, after the college had returned to Douay. 
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The chief translator of both Testaments was Dr. 
Gregory Martin, of Oxford, “an excellent linguist, 
exactly read and versed in the Sacred Scriptures,’’42 


(2) Its Sources 


For the text to be translated, these English trans- 
lators not unnaturally turned to the Latin Vulgate. 
The Vulgate, beside being approved by the Council 
of Trent, had long been the Bible of Catholic England. 
When their work was first done the standard Clem- 
entine edition had not yet appeared, but they revised 
their version in partial conformity with it later.48 They 
had Hebrew and Greek texts before them, but were 
influenced by them only in minor matters.44 They 
made some use, too, of the Genevan and other English 
versions.*5 

(3) Its Translation 


The Douay was, in the main, a faithful version of 
the Vulgate, and uniform in its renderings.46 So good 
a judge as Dr. Scrivener has said that “no case of 
willful perversion of Scripture has ever been brought 
home to the Rhemish translators.”47 Yet occasionally 
in their translation, and much more, of course, in their 
Notes, one finds the same controversial wording which 
in some cases marked the Calvinists’ Genevan Ver- 
sion. The Douay’s chief fault, however, is its blind 
English. Whether because the men engaged in the 
work were scholastics only, and, lacking that “touch 
of nature which makes the whole world kin,” imag- 
ined that a repetition of foreign words could give the 
true “sense of the Holy Ghost” better than simple 
idiomatic English, or for some other reason, it is the 
testimony of unprejudiced Catholic scholars that much 
of their translation was harsh and obscure.48 A chief 
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cause of this obscurity lay in the extreme literalism 
of the translation—of which, as we have seen, the 
Vulgate furnished an unfortunate example. A very 
few instances of a large number of such words, which 
appeared in the Douay Version but have been removed 
in the several subsequent “revisions” are: “odible to 
God” (Rom. 1. 30), “exinanited himself” (Phil. 
2. 7), “Thou hast fatted my head with oil” (Psa. 
23. 5), “after the Parascue” (Matt. 27. 62), “long- 
animite” (2 Cor. 6. 6), “commessations” (Gal. 5. 21), 
“keep the depositum” (1 Tim. 6. 20), “as in that ex- 
acerbation”’ (Heb. 3. 15). 

As a partial compensation, this literalism has en- 
riched our English language with many words from 
the Latin that thereafter passed into good English 
and the Authorized Version, with some effective 
phrases. The fierce opposition which this version of 
the Scriptures met with in England perhaps helped 
as much as anything to establish the Rheims Testa- 
ment, and later the whole Douay Bible, in the affec- 
tions of the English Roman Catholics. 


2. THE REVISED VERSIONS OF THE DoUAY 


The need, however, of a thorough revision of the 
Douay Bible was soon felt. The unintelligible charac- 
ter of much of its English, the manifest errors in the 
Vulgate text employed, and the success of the King 
James Version, which they naturally emulated, empha- 
sized this need.*9 


(1) The Challoner Bible 


Yet the only largely effective work in this direction, 
thus far, has been that of Dr. Challoner, Catholic Vicar- 
Apostolic of London. In 1749 he brought out an edi- 
tion of the Rheims New Testament, and later of the 
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whole Douay Bible, “newly revised and corrected 
according to the Clementine edition of the Scrip- 
tures.” This work was worthy. It remains within 
the obvious limitations of all translations from the 
Vulgate, as far as the substance goes. Yet its altera- 
tions of the language of the Douay Version were so 
many as to amount almost to a new translation. In 
these alterations one of the chief guides used was the 
Protestant Authorized Version of 1611. Indeed, so 
much of the phrasing was borrowed from this source 
that Cardinal Newman (Catholic) concluded, as Dr. 
Cotton (Protestant) had done before him, that “Chal- 
loner’s Version [of the Old Testament] is even nearer 
to the Protestant than it is to the Douay.’5° And 
that the same holds in the New Testament, both have 
shown. It is therefore little less than amazing to find 
in the American edition of the Bible approved by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, which, like the Denvir Edition before 
it, reproduces Challoner almost invariably, the state- 
ment over the cardinal’s name that this “is an accurate 
reprint of the Rheims and Douay Edition with Dr. 
Challoner’s Notes.” 


(2) The Troy Bible 


The only other version that has had any noticeable 
effect on subsequent editions is that known as the 
Troy Bible. This was the work of an Irish priest, the 
Rev. Bernard MacMahon. He seems to have followed 
the King James Version only a little less than Dr. 
Challoner. In the New Testament he differs from 
Challoner in over five hundred places; in the Old 
Testament scarcely at all. So great was the popular 
adherence to Challoner that the first edition of the 
Troy Bible was set forth as “the fourth edition” evi- 
dently of Challoner, “revised and corrected anew.’’5! 
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(3) The “Authentic” Catholic English Version 


These Challoner and Troy revisions of the Douay 
are, then, the Bibles used by the Catholics of Eng- 
land and America.52. Dixon’s Introduction (Catholic) 
says: “This—Dr. Challoner’s—is the Douay Bible now 
current among the Catholics of this country.” Cardi- 
nal Gibbons writes: “The Douay Version is authorized 
and legitimate for the faithful in their private reading.” 
As his authorization of the Challoner-Douay shows, 
he calls this the Douay. To speak accurately, one 
finds in the hands of such American Catholics as have 
any English Bible the Challoner-Douay, generally but 
not always with some minor variations. The editions 
usually bear, not Challoner’s name, but that of some 
subsequent editor or of the archbishop who approves 
them. 

It is evident, therefore, that one cannot speak accu- 
rately of any one English version of the Scriptures as 
the “Authentic Version of God’s Words authorized 
by the [Roman Catholic] Church” read by the people 
in their homes.53 The Latin Vulgate has been declared 
“authentic” by the Catholic Church; but people in 
American homes do not read much Latin. Neither 
the Douay nor the Challoner nor the Troy Bible has 
been authorized by the Catholic Church. The Troy 
revision is not the Challoner revision. The Challoner- 
Douay is not the Douay. 


(4) “Unchanged from the Time of Christ” 
Still less ground—if possible—is there for saying 
that this so-called Authentic Version “has come down 
to us unchanged from the time of Christ Himself.” 
Subject to numerous changes, and all the vicissitudes 
of translation and transmission, these English Cath- 
olic versions all go back, in the chief part of the Old 
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Testament, to the same Hebrew text as that of the 
Protestant versions—a text which assumed its present 
form in the second century A. D., though coming 
down to them for most of that time in the Latin trans- 
lation of the Vulgate. In the Psalms and some smaller 
parts, they go back to the Septuagint Greek version, 
made before Christ, but transmitted to the English- 
American Catholic in the form of a translation of 
a translation of a translation. The books of the 
New Testament were, of course, none of. them 
written until after Christ’s time. The Challoner- 
Douay version of these books, so far as it has bor- 
rowed from the Authorized Version, goes back to late 
copies of the received Greek text of the Antiochian 
type. In the main, it goes back, through the Vulgate, 
to the Old Latin translation of the second century and 
the Western Greek text which that represents. There 
are the strongest grounds for believing that “the truth 
as it is in Jesus” has come down to us substantially 
unchanged in all the versions. But it passes compre- 
hension how any intelligent person, remembering the 
uncertainties of the Hebrew text, the looseness of the 
Septuagint, the amplifications and omissions of the 
Western Greek text, the varieties of the Old Latin 
version, the checkered history of the Vulgate itself, 
and then the variations in the Catholic English ver- 
sions of the Vulgate, could speak of Challoner, Douay, 
or Vulgate as an “Authentic Version . . . which has 
come down to us unchanged from the time of Christ 
Himself.” 


(5) Worth of the Challoner-Douay Version 


As a translation, the Challoner-Douay is a vast im- 
provement over the -harsh, unintelligible English of 
the Douay Version. One may read chapter after chap- 
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ter and fancy one is reading from the King James 
Version ; while, to turn to the Douay, made only thirty 
years before King James’s translators did their work, 
seems like turning to a strange tongue. — 

For all this, however, Challoner and his successors 
have followed the Vulgate in retaining, interspersed 
among Old Testament canonical books, seven books 
which, as we have seen, were rejected by the author 
of the Vulgate translation himself, have been adjudged 
a distinctively lower class of writings by many Cath- 
olics since, and have no valid claim to such equality. 
Out of servile adherence to the Vulgate, they have 
retained as genuine stich passages as Mark 16. 9-20, 
which, in the light of present knowledge, certainly 
should not be retained without some indication of their 
very doubtful character; and others, like 1 John 5. 
7b, 8a—which have no rightful place in any true 
Bible.54 Despite revisions, they have left, for exam- 
ple, in the Gibbons Edition of the Challoner-Douay— 
one of those commonly sold in America in this year of 
our Lord 1904—such words and sentences as the 
following, unintelligible or misleading to most Eng- 
lish readers: 

Psa. 22. (23) 5, “My chalice which inebriateth me, 
how goodly it is!” 

Psa. 48. 6 (49. 5), “The iniquity of my heel shall en- 
compass me.” 

Psa. 105. (106) 33, “And he distinguished with his 
lips.” 

Acts 12. 3, “Now it was in the days of the Azymes.” 

Acts 16. 16, “A certain girl, having a pythonical 
spirit.” 

James 5. 17, “Elias was a man passible like unto us.” 

1 John 4. 3, “And every spirit that dissolveth Jesus is 
not of God.” 
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(6) Testimony of Catholic Translators from the 
Hebrew and Greek 


Happily, there have not been wanting Catholic 
scholars in England and Amercia, who, appreciating 
the facts above mentioned, and believing with the 
Catholic Dr. Geddes that “translating from a trans- 
lation is a strange idea,’ have undertaken more accu- 
rate and more intelligible versions direct from the 
Hebrew and Greek. One of these, Archbishop Ken- 
rick of Baltimore, between the years 1849 and 1860, 
translated the whole Bible. The New Testament part 
he called, “A translation of the Latin Vulgate,” be- 
lieving that in the New Testament books the readings 
of the Vulgate were generally to be preferred. Even 
here he freely adopts renderings from a former Cath- 
olic version from the Greek by Dr. Lingard, and from 
the Authorized English Version. In the Old Testa- 
ment part, though the title “Revised Edition of the 
Douay” is still maintained, he tells us plainly that, 
while respecting the Latin Vulgate as an authentic 
version, he has generally preferred the readings of the 
Hebrew text; and although, of course, delivering him- 
self from any sympathy with the “peculiar tenets” of 
the Protestant version, says distinctly that this ver- 
sion is better than those made from the Vulgate. But 
Kenrick’s version is not wanted by Catholics. It is 
out of print. 

The most recent attempt of this sort is a version 
of the Four Gospels by Francis A. Spencer, O.P. This 
follows the best modern editions of the Greek text and 
the English Revised Versions, and is pronounced by 
Professor Gigot, of the Catholic Seminary in Balti- 
more, “in several respects the best translation of the 
Gospels.” But he is compelled to add with reference 
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to it: “It is not probable, however, that this ‘New Ver- 
sion’ will meet with a more lasting success than the 
various independent [Catholic] translations of the 
Gospels which have preceded it.”55 

Unhappily, none of these translations direct from 
Hebrew or Greek has been approved by the Catholic 
Church or by Catholic churchmen generally. So per- 
sistent has been Roman Catholic devotion to the 
ancient but faulty Vulgate, and to the obscure and 
uncouth Douay Version of the Vulgate, that little 
encouragement, thus far, has been given to more accu- 
rate translations from the languages in which the 
Bible was originally written. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ORIGIN AND History OF THE ENGLISH REVISED 
VERSION OF THE BIBLE, AMERICAN STANDARD 
EDITION. 


THE history of the English Bible may be divided 
into three periods. The first period begins with Anglo- 
Saxon paraphrases of parts of the Scriptures, and is 
completed in the Wycliffite Bible of the fourteenth 
century; the second includes the sixteenth century 
versions of Tyndale and his numerous successors, and 
culminates in the Authorized Version of 1611; the 
third is marked by the English-American revisions 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


THE FIRST PERIOD 


The first period—from the beginning to Wycliffe 
—is distinguished by translations from the Latin Vul- 
gate only. Contrary to the Christian practice in 
Egypt, Armenia, and in Rome itself, where the people, 
almost from the beginnings of Christianity, read the 
Scriptures in their own tongue, the Western Church 
for a long time gave the people of England and other 
countries only the Latin Bible. The church’s appeal 
was made largely through pictures, rude songs, and, 
later, the religious drama; its strength was in cere- 
monials and moral discipline. 


1. THe ANGLO-SAXON PARAPHRASES 


The first Anglo-Saxon Versions of the Scriptures 
were poems. In the seventh century a poetic para- 
phrase of Old Testament history and other Scriptures 
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was made by Cadmon, a monk of Whitby, England. 
This is the earliest Anglo-Saxon translation known. 
In the eighth century Aldhelm and Guthlac put forth 
an interlinear version of the Psalter; Eadfrith, Bishop 
of Lindisfarne, translated parts of the Gospels, and 
the: Venerable Bede a portion of the Gospel of John 
and the Lord’s Prayer. In the ninth century there 
was another Psalter in Anglo-Saxon. In the tenth 
century parts of the book of Exodus and the Psalter © 
were translated by King Alfred, while Ailfric, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, translated the gospels and seven 
books of the Old Testament. There exist also an An- 
glo-Saxon Version of the gospels by an unknown hand, 
of somewhat later date, and, in manuscript form, sev- 
eral copies of the Psalter, produced shortly before the 
Conquest, and three Anglo-Norman translations of 
the gospels, dating from the time of William III to 
the time of Henry II. 

From the thirteenth century we have a metrical 
paraphrase of stories from the Gospels and Acts—the 
earliest known translation of any part of the Bible 
into Old English as distinguished from Anglo-Saxon. 
To the first half of the fourteenth century belong two 
prose versions of the Psalms. In one of these the 
first Psalm begins: 

Blessed be the man that ged nougt in the 
counseil of wicked: ne stode nougt in the 
waie of sinZeres, ne sat nougt in fals juge- 
ment. Ac hijs wylle was in the wylle of 
oure Lord; and he schal thenche in hijs lawe 
both dage and ny3t. 


2. THE WYCLIFFITE BIBLE 


The work of John Wycliffe (1324[ ?]-1384) and 
his followers distinguishes the fourteenth century. 
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Wycliffe was a priest. He loved the plain people. 
For their sake he brought out, about 1383, the first 
entire Bible in the English language.5¢ The work was 
not all his own. He translated the Gospels certainly 
and, almost certainly, the rest of the New Testament. 
His friend, Nicolas Hereford, Vice-Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, translated most of the Old Testament. Wycliffe 
probably did the rest.°* A revision, in which the 
English of the Old Testament especially was im- 
proved, was begun by Wycliffe, and, after his death, 
carried on by Purvey, a friend and follower of 
Wycliffe, and published in 1388.58 


(1) Genuineness of the Wyclifite Bible 


It has sometimes been questioned whether Wycliffe 
did give the people of England their first English 
Bible. Sir Thomas More, in the sixteenth century, 
said he had seen English Bibles “written long before 
Wycliffe’s times.” There is reason to believe More 
mistook the age of one of the Wycliffite versions. Of 
other complete Bibles than Wycliffe’s, belonging to 
the fourteenth century or earlier no vestige can be 
found; unless the theory recently advanced by a 
learned Catholic author, that the Bibles known for 
centuries as Wycliffite were not Wycliffe’s in any 
sense, but were the Bibles to which More refers, au- 
thorized by the Catholic Church.5® This theory, how- 
ever, ignores altogether part of the evidence for 
Wycliffe’s authorship, and a verdict of “not proven” 
must be entered.®° 


(2) Wycliffe’s Fitness for His Work. 


In respect of character, intelligent ability, and pur- 
pose as a translator, Wycliffe has been justified both 
by his works and by his fellow men. Milman, in his 
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History of Latin Christianity, says: “His [Wycliffe’s] 
austere, exemplary life has defied even calumny.” 
His best biographer, John Lewis, records that he was 
acknowledged learned, able, and earnest by the ablest 
men of his day. Of his ability, Henry Knighton, who 
had no patience with Wycliffe’s work as a translator, 
says: “In philosophy Wycliffe came to be reckoned 
inferior to none of his time.’®! In his life, as recorded 
by his bitterest enemies, there is abundant evidence of 
his sacrificial and dauntless heroism.*2 His dominating 
principle—and in this lay his offense—was that, not 
the church, but the Bible, should be the guide of the 
people’s life, and to be this it must be an English 
Bible.6 From this principle came the great work of 
his life. 


(3) Character and Influence of Wyclitfe’s Work 


The source of Wycliffe’s Bible, like that of the para- 
phrases before it, was the Latin Vulgate. In conse- 
quence, this Version had all the faults of the faulty 
Latin. Wycliffe and his fellow laborers knew little 
or nothing of Hebrew or Greek. The Wycliffe trans- 
lation of the Latin was very literal and often awkward 
—a fault somewhat overcome in Purvey’s revision.®4 
For all this, Wycliffe’s undying glory is that, with 
little help from predecessors, and despite the opposi- 
tion of the church authorities, he gave to England its 
first entire Bible in the native tongue.*® The influence 
of this work was felt in the conflicts over the Bible in 
the time of Henry VIII, and from that time has 
come down to us. Besides this, no small part of the 
English of Wycliffe’s Bible is the English of our 
Bibles still. In the next section we shall have to do 
with William Tyndale, the great Bible translator of 
the sixteenth century. Yet here already we must note 
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that, while Tyndale’s work, in its far more reliable 
Hebrew and Greek sources and in its faithful, 
scholarly translation, was new, and his English more 
modern, the elementary basis of the language of his 
English Bible, and so of the language of our Revised 
Bibles to-day, is in Wycliffe’s work. One can hardly 
set before himself any familiar passage, like the fol- 
lowing from Wycliffe’s New Testament, without ac- 
knowledging this debt (only the modern y, g, and v 
are inserted) : 

Rom. 12. I, 2. Therfore, britheren, Y 
biseche you bi the mercy of God, that ye gyve 
youre bodies a lyvynge sacrifice, hooli, 
plesynge to God, a lyvynge servyse reason- 
able. And nyle [not will] ye be confourmyd 
to this world, but be ye reformed in newnesse 
of youre wit, that ye preve [prove] which is 
the wille of God, good and wel plesynge and 
parfit [perfect] .6¢ 


THE SECOND PERIOD 


3. THE TYNDALE BIBLE 


The second, and in some respects most important, 
period in the development of the English Bible begins 
with William Tyndale (1484[?]-1536) and culminates 
in the Authorized Version of 1611. For one hundred 
and fifty years a few English manuscript Bibles had 
been copied from time to time, and were read by a 
few, though not without danger from the authorities.°7 
These Bibles were not in sixteenth century English, 
however; they were not translated from the original 
languages of the Bible; they were not printed; and 
they were not circulated freely in the hands of the 
people. 
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But the world was advancing. The fourteenth cen- 
tury had heralded the dawn of a better day: the 
sixteenth witnessed the full daybreak. In 1455 the 
first book printed with movable types had been pub- 
lished. It was a Latin Bible. A revival of the study 
of the ancient classics had set in. Latin was no longer 
to be the sole language of “the faithful,” nor Hebrew 
and Greek the despised weapons of “heretics.” Dic- 
tionaries and grammars of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages had been prepared. In 1488 the first 
printed Hebrew Bible had been issued. In 1516 the 
famous scholar Erasmus published his Greek New 
Testament. In 1517 the free spirit of the Reforma- 
tion found expression in Luther’s theses, and only a 
little later in England’s break with Rome. Then came 
William Tyndale’s opportunity.®§ 


(1) Tyndale’s Work 


He was a man of clear vision and heroic determina- 
tion. Himself a priest of the church, he recognized 
the fact, to which apparently no less a Catholic than 
Cardinal Bellarmine bears witness, that the church of 
his day was sadly lacking in education, in moral dis- 
cipline, in real religion.®® The primary need, as he 
conceived it, was an English Bible translated from the 
Hebrew and Greek into the language of the people. 
Repulsed by the churchmen of his native land, he sent 
forth from Worms, Germany, in 1525, his first edition 
of the New Testament in English. Despite ecclesiastical 
prohibition, the book circulated in England by hun- 
dreds.7° Within ten years Tyndale added a transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch and the Book of Jonah, and a 
careful revision of his New Testament. All this ex- 
cited fierce opposition. Tyndale’s opinions were con- 
demned, and his Testaments, so far as possible, 
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confiscated and burned. In 1536, having been betrayed 
by certain agents, when at Antwerp, he was strangled 
to death and his body burned at Vilvorde, Belgium, 
near Brussels. Yet Tyndale was successful. His 
dying words were, “Lord, open the king of England’s 
eyes.” Within a year of his death, the whole Bible in 
English, including his own translation of the New 
Testament, was freely circulated in his native land by 
order of the king of England himself. 


(2) Tyndale’s Character — 


Certain Roman Catholic teachers of repute have 
lately repeated aspersions on Tyndale’s character, 
learning, and purpose in translation, belittling the 
worth and reliability of his version of the Scriptures.™! 
What are the facts? That he was a man of conscience 
and heroic resolution his life as an exile, and his 
death as a martyr to the cause he loved, give unim- 
peachable witness. The same moral fiber is revealed 
in his words, anticipatory of his fate: “In burning the 
New Testament they did none other than I looked 
for; no more shall they do if they burn me also, if it 
be God’s will it shall be so. Nevertheless, in trans- 
lating the New Testament I did my duty and so do I 
now... .’72 In such controversies as that with 
Sir Thomas More, he was sometimes, though not 
without severe provocation, needlessly virulent.73 Yet 
he was a man of marked humility, unselfishly sub- 
ordinating himself to his great aim of giving the best 
possible translation of the Bible to the English 
people.”4 

(3) Tyndale’s Scholarship 


What of Tyndale’s scholarship? He spent at least 
eleven years at Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
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In 1903 a Roman Catholic professor describes him as 
“a Franciscan priest who, having turned out a Protes- 
tant, undertook to publish a translation of the whole 
Bible from the original text, though he had but little 
knowledge of Hebrew.” But in Tyndale’s time his 
contemporaries who knew him, even though they were 
ardent Catholics and bitterly hostile to Tyndale’s 
work, bore witness to him as “a man of right good 
living, studious and well learned in Scripture,” a 
scholar of “high learning in his Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin,’’*5 


(4) Tyndale as a Translator 


As a translator, Tyndale was independent; minutely 
careful, conscientious. He did not discard the Latin 
Vulgate nor despise the help of modern versions. He 
was guided somewhat by Luther’s German Bible; 
still more, though chiefly in the matter of English 
phraseology, by the Wycliffite Versions.** Yet he used 
all these as a scholar, with main reliance on the He- 
brew and Greek Testaments. His version had faults 
of inexactness and uncouth style. Yet it is the all but 
unanimous testimony of scholars that, for felicity of 
diction, Tyndale has never been surpassed.77 


(5) Tyndale’s Purpose 


His dominating purpose may be fairly stated in his 
own words. He never wrote, he declares, “either to 
stir up any false doctrine or opinion in the Church, 
or to be the author of any sect, or to draw disciples 
after me, or that I would be esteemed above the least 
child that is born, but only out of pity and compassion 
which I had, and yet have, on the darkness of my 
_brethren, and to bring them to the knowledge of 
Christ.’’78 
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(6) Tyndale’s Influence 


Tyndale did not live long enough to translate the 
whole Bible. But, besides the parts published in his 
lifetime, he translated and bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors the Old Testament books from Joshua to 
2 Chronicles, and certain liturgical epistles from the © 
Prophets and the Apocrypha. 

The influence of Tyndale’s work on our standard 
English version can scarcely be exaggerated. Respect- 
ing that part of the Bible which he translated, it has 
been estimated that no less than eighty per cent of his 
translation has been retained in the Old Testament and 
ninety per cent in the New. The authors of the Eng- 
lish Revised New Testament of 1881 say of the 
Authorized Version of 1611: “The foundation was 
laid by William Tyndale. His translation of the New 
Testament was the true primary version. The versions 
that followed were either substantially reproductions 
of Tyndale’s translation in its final shape, or revisions 
of versions that had been themselves almost entirely 
based on it.” A hint of this may be given in even a 
verse or two (with spelling modernized) : 

Phil. 2. 5-8 
American Revised Version 


Have this mind in you, 
which was also in Christ Je- 


Tyndale 


Let the same mind be in 
you that was in Christ Jesus, 


which being in the shape of 
God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God. Nev- 
ertheless he made himself of 
no reputation, and took on 
him the shape of a servant, 
and became like unto men, 
and was found in his apparel 
asaman. He humbled him- 
self, and became obedient un- 
to death, even the death of 
the cross. 


sus: who, existing in the form 
of God, counted not the being 
on an equality with God a 
thing to be grasped, but emp- 
tied himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in 
the likeness of men; and be- 
ing found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, becom- 
ing obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross. 


4 Si te il 
Aya 
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CHAPTER V 
Tes Hrsrory of tres Amwsarcan Revissp VsRsron 
(CONTINUED) 


7 
Tr is easy to remember the great works of Wycliffe - 
and Tyndale. In order to prevent confusion through 
the numerous works succeeding theirs, it will help if 
we set them down plainly, with their dates. The hst | 
four are Simply revisions of their predecessors. 
r525, Tyndale's Bible. 
1535, Coverdale’s Bible. 
1537, Matthew's (Rogers's) Bible. 
1530, The Great Bible. 
1530, Taverner's Bible. 
1560, The Genevan Bible. 
1568, The Bishops’ Bible. 
Next after these, setting aside the Rheims-Douay ere 
sion of 1582 and 1609, already described, came the 
Authorized Version of r6rr, 


t. Tas Covernacse Braces 
Myles Coverdale was an Augustinian friar, wh 
heart was against church abuses, but whose mild 
temper made him a willing follower, anxious to avoid 
offense, rather than an intense leader like vndale, 


Ta this work he proved himself honest and humbly 
receptive of the truth. ieee yang Shen 
of Hebrew, his Bible was not from the Hebrew 

Greek, tet was “Eemutedly aed fully eae 
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of the Douche [German] and Latin.” Yet he made 
large use of Tyndale’s work from the originals, so far 
as that went. This and the Zurich German Bible of 
1529, were his chief guides.8° In conserving the great’ 
end—a true reproduction of the original writings— 
Myles Coverdale’s work was of a subordinate sort. 
Yet his contribution was noteworthy, (1) because he 
gave the first complete English Bible in the sixteenth 
century; (2) because he revised and secured circula- 
tion for what was practically Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment; (3) because he was the author of many Bible 
words and phrases of lasting worth and beauty.8! Cov- 
erdale’s Bible was the first to include the Apocrypha, 
but with a heading that distinguished it clearly from 
the canonical books.8? 


(1) King Henry VIII and the Licensed Bible 


Strange as it may seem, the first edition of Cover- 
dale’s Bible (1535) was not suppressed by the Goy- 
ernment. The popular demand for the Scriptures in 
England was making itself felt through the Govern- 
ment and through Convocation, even while Tyndale 
was in prison.8* Archbishop Cranmer and some of the 
bishops were heartily in favor of English versions. 
King Henry VIII was sympathetic toward the New 
Learning, if it did not interfere with his authority.®4 
Though always a Catholic in temperament, because 
of his divorce from Catherine of Aragon and mar- 
riage to Anne Boleyn, he had, in 1534, completed a 
rupture with the Pope of Rome, which was even in 
Wycliffe’s time becoming inevitable. This fact, and 
his ambition to be himself supreme head of a united 
nation with a national language, which an English 
version would promote, made Henry the more ready 
to favor the use of the English Bible and encourage 
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reverence for its authority. The powerful but heart- 
less primate, Cromwell, also had ambitions of his own 
to advance. So it came about that when Coverdale’s 
second edition was ready, in 1537, it was “set forth 
with the king’s most gracious license.” 


(2) The Primary Reason for the Licensed Buble 


Yet neither King Henry nor Thomas Cromwell, 
however self-seeking and self-willed, could ever have 
used the desire of the English people for the Bible in 
their native tongue, or the earnest purpose of Tyn- 
dale and his successors to satisfy that desire, for a 
support to their selfishness, if this desire and purpose 
had not first existed as the primary cause of Bible 
translation.®® 

(3) Coverdale’s Purpose 

What Coverdale’s purpose in his work was is hon- 
estly stated in his Prologue: “To say the truth before 
God, it was neither my labor nor desire to have this 
work in hand; nevertheless it grieved me that other 
nations should be more plenteously provided for with 
the Scripture in their mother-tongue than we . . .7’88 
“T ... have with a clear conscience purely and faith- 
fully translated this out of five sundry interpreters, 
having only the manifest truth of Scripture before 
mine eyes... .”87 


2. THE MATTHEW’s BIBLE 


The name Matthew’s Bible was given to a com- 
pilation of Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s translations, 
edited and published in 1537 by John Rogers, un- 
der the name of Thomas Matthew. John Rogers 
was a Cambridge graduate of 1525, and a clergy- 
man who gradually withdrew from Rome. He was 
an honest and earnest but bigoted reformer; who, 
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having approved the burning of Joan of Kent, was 
himself a brave martyr under the persecutions of 
Queen Mary.88 A friend of Tyndale, Tyndale had 
left in Rogers’s hand his unpublished translation 
from the Hebrew of the Old Testament from Joshua 
to 2 Chronicles. It is almost certain that this, with 
Tyndale’s Pentateuch, the remaining books of the Old 
Testament from Coverdale’s version, and Tyndale’s 
New Testament, formed Matthew’s Bible. Rogers’s 
own work on it was that of an editor. Yet his 
biographer shows that his editing was laborious and 
careful—an example of his independent and sound 
judgment being his omission from Psalm 14 of 
three verses which Coverdale, mistakenly following the 
Vulgate, had put in.8® Despite the fact that about 
two thirds of the translation was by William Tyndale, 
whose works had been publicly burned and himself, 
with King Henry’s acquiescence, strangled only the 
year before, this Bible was not only licensed by the 
king, but expressly permitted to be “sold and read of 
every person without danger of any act, proclamation, 
or ordinance heretofore granted to the contrary.” In 
Matthew’s Bible was found the constituent char- 
acter and form that distinguished the Protestant Eng- 
lish Bible down to and including the Authorized 
Version of I6I1I. 


3. THE GREAT BIBLE 


Several revised editions now follow. One was the 
Great Bible of 1539. This was a revision, by Cover- 
dale, the tireless worker, and others, of the Old Testa- 
ment of Matthew’s Bible (Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s 
work) and of the New Testament of Tyndale. Unfor- 
tunately, many small additions were introduced from 
the Latin Vulgate, whose tendency to incorrect expan- 
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sion of the thought of the Scripture writers has been 
noted.®° 


4. TAVERNER’S BIBLE 


Taverner’s private revision, also of 1539, was com- 
paratively unimportant. Richard Taverner was a law- 
yer and good Greek scholar, but not a Hebraist. The 
Old Testament of later versions was little affected by 
his edition. In the New Testament, where naturally 
his work was best, a few happy renderings of his have 
become permanent. 


(1) “Back Only to the Days of Henry VIIT”’ 


These, then, were the English Bibles published dur- 
ing King Henry’s reign. It has been said that “the 
Protestant Version goes back only to the days of 
Henry VIII of England, and was then gotten up for 
obvious reasons.” How grossly incorrect this is in 
the case of the present Revised Bible will be seen later. 
Yet even of those versions that had not the advantage 
of the most ancient New Testament manuscripts the 
statement is a surprising one. For Tyndale and his 
successors, except Coverdale, went back to the tradi- 
tional Hebrew and Greek text, in late copies indeed, 
but reaching back to at least the end of the second 
and third centuries respectively. Some of them used 
also the Latin Vulgate, and so shared with the Cath- 
olics whatever advantages accrue from that. 


(2) “For Obvious Reasons” 


Just what is meant by the Protestant Version being 
“gotten up for obvious reasons” is not clear: whether 
personal reasons (of Henry VIII) or Protestant rea- 
sons (of the Protestant translators). No one ques- 
tions the mixed character of the motives of King 
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Henry above described; but those motives could no 
more vitiate the work to which Tyndale and his fol- 
lowers gave their lives than the blood upon the hands 
of Queen Mary could stain the saintly devotion of 
a Rowland Taylor. The obvious reason for the work 
of Tyndale, Coverdale, and Rogers was that they 
believed themselves called of God to give the people 
a faithful version of the Bible in a language ae 
could understand. 


5. THE GENEVAN BIBLE 


The Genevan Version took its name from Geneva, 
Switzerland, whither many Englishmen had fled, to 
escape the Roman Catholic persecutions in the reign 
of Queen Mary. There, in 1557, Whittingham—one 
of the nonconforming clergy and a brother-in-law of 
John Calvin—had completed a revision of Tyndale’s 
New Testament, in accordance with the Greek. This 
New Testament, itself re-revised, together with the 
Old Testament of Matthew’s Bible, compared with 
excellent Latin, German, and French versions and 
thoroughly corrected, was issued in 1560 by a company 
of Genevan pastors, including Whittingham himself, 
John Knox, and Coverdale.9! 

The Genevan Bible was abreast of the soundest 
scholarship of the times, though the text on which it, 
like the rest, depended was still faulty. It enjoyed 
an immense popularity, not only till the publication 
of the King James Version in 1611, but for half a 
century after that. Its notes were strongly Calvinistic, 
and, in a very few instances, its translation gives some 
ground for the charge of Roman Catholic critics that 
“English Protestants corrupted the text” for dogmatic 
ends.92 With these rare exceptions, the Genevan 
revisers made their work square with their pledge 
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that “in every point and word” they had “faithfully 
rendered the text.” 


6. THE BisHors’ BIBLE 


The last of these six sixteenth-century Bibles was 
the Bishops’. The Genevan Bible was Puritan; the 
Great Bible—the then Authorized Version—was of 
inferior worth. So the bishops set to work on a new 
revision. Taking the Great Bible as their basis, save 
where “it varieth manifestly” from the Hebrew and 
Greek, they sometimes followed it where the Genevan 
Version was far more accurate. “Bitter or controver- 
sial notes” were excluded, and wisely so; for such 
notes had often obscured the true sense of Scripture. 
The several parts of the Bishops’ Version, done by 
different translators, were of varying merit. Although 
authorized by Convocation, it was unpopular, partly 
because of a certain ornate and artificial style of lan- 
guage, very different from the simplicity of the other 
English versions, 


7. THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 
(1) Its Scope 


The King’s Bible, or so-called Authorized Version, 
was itself a revised version, like those before and after 
it. Undertaken in 1604 at the suggestion of the Puri- 
tans, ordered by King James I, and executed under 
the supervision of the Anglican bishops, this version 
aimed to be nonsectarian within the limits of Prot- 
estantism.9°? Not any one man or party, but fifty-four 
men, including Anglicans and Puritans, theologians 
and linguists, were chosen to do the work. They did it 
in six companies, each man translating the part as- 
signed to his company, and then submitting his trans- 
lation to his associates. Finally, a representative com- 
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mittee reviewed the work and passed on difficult 
points. 


(2) Its Sources 


The Bishops’ Bible, being the Authorized Version 
at the time, was named as the basis of the new revision. 
The revisers, however, were to adhere to it only “as 
far as the truth of the original would permit.” In fact, 
of the English translations, they followed chiefly the 
Genevan, and next the Rhemish.94 Unfortunately, 
they had only a poor copy of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment, though some recently made Latin translations 
of the traditional Hebrew and the Syriac were helps. 
In the New Testament they were not much better off, 
depending chiefly on a copy of the Greek Testament 
which was based in turn on a Greek text made from 
only a few manuscripts, no more than two of which 
were ancient.95 


(3) Its Worth 


King James’s translators were men of sound schol- 
arship, and they made the best of their materials. 
They worked for two years and nine months with 
painstaking industry, and in 1611 published their 
work. Because of a lack of sufficient codperation 
between the companies, it is uneven in quality. Much 
of it is forceful and happy in expression. Its sharpest 
critics have been able to point to only a passage here 
and there that gives a suspicion of dogmatic bias.%¢ 
The “studied variety of renderings” given to one and 
the same word sometimes obscures the meaning, 
though perhaps adding to the elegance of the trans- 
lation. Indeed, it has been remarked of the Old Tes- 
tament especially that the “splendid stateliness of the 
English version sometimes makes us blind to the 
deficiencies in the sense.” Catholic and Protestant 
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concur in the verdict that “the English of the Author- 
ized Version is the finest specimen of our prose litera- 
ture at a time when English prose wore its stateliest 
and most majestic form.”®7 Yet the version’s state- 
liness does not bar out simplicity. Ninety per cent 
of its words are Saxon. 

Meeting with strong opposition at first—for, as its 
authors naively say, “cavil, if it do not find a hole, 
will be sure to make one’—the Authorized Version 
has yet stood for nearly three hundred years the Bible 
of the English-speaking people, and is still largely in 
popular use.%8 


SECOND PRIZE Essay III 
CHAPTER VI 
THE History OF THE AMERICAN REVISED VERSION 
(CONCLUDED ) 


THE THIRD PERIOD 


1. THe ENcGLisH REVISED VERSION 


AFTER the Authorized Version of 1611, came a long 
pause in Bible translation. Neither material nor schol- 
arship was ready for a united and effective advance. 
At last, in 1870, the third period in the history of the 
English Bible was marked by the inception of the 
English Revised Version. The feeling one may have 
that, after so many revisions in the sixteenth century, 
nothing further should be necessary, or that the Au- 
thorized Version is “good enough,” is soon dispelled 
by a little consideration of the facts. 


(1) Reasons for Revision 


The natural growth of language, with its changes 
of meaning, of itself makes periodic revision a neces- 
sity. King James’s translators had not always made 
correct translations. The numerous errors of copyists 
of Bible manuscripts were no longer being repeated ; 
but even the printed Bibles contained mistakes, some- 
times serious, more often ludicrous. For instance: 
the edition of the Authorized Version of 1638 makes 
Num. 25. 18 say, “They vex you with their wives” 
(“wiles”), and that of 1682 makes the divorce law of 
Deut. 24. 3 say, “If the latter husband ate her” (for 
“hate her”’).9® Mechanical means and clerical skill 
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have been marvelously improved, preventing a repe- 
tition of such errors. 

Moreover, the growth in the scientific spirit with 
its love of accuracy, together with a notable advance 
in studies that bear particularly on biblical knowledge, 
must be taken into account. There is now a long list 
of scholars whose lives are given wholly to the study 
of ancient languages.!°° In the Old Testament it is 
necessary, as yet, to use chiefly the received text, for 
lack of more perfect Hebrew witnesses ; but large addi- 
tions to the vocabulary and knowledge of the Hebrew 
language have been made lately through the study of 
Arabic and other languages related to the Hebrew.1° 
The study of Sanskrit—older sister to the Greek— 
an appreciation of the Hebraistic Greek of the Bible, 
as distinguished from classical Greek, and the use 
of the comparative method in studying language, 
have been of similar help in understanding the New 
Testament. In both Old and New Testaments the 
advance in geography, geology, history, and archzol- 
ogy have made it practicable to reproduce with far 
greater accuracy than was formerly possible the state- 
ments of the Bible writers. Encouraged by these 
helps, biblical scholars have done much since the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, and especially during 
the last fifty years, in collecting Bible manuscripts, 
examining their text, comparing and grouping them; 
so that their genealogy, age, and other characteristics 
may determine what weight ought to be given to their 
testimony as to what was originally written. 

Together with all this, and more important than 
any other one fact, is the acquisition in the last sixty 
years of manuscript copies of the Bible, and particu- 
larly of the New Testament, that are regarded by 
nearly all competent judges as far more ancient and 
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true to the original Scriptures than anything before 
available. We have seen that there are five ancient 
manuscripts entitled to preéminence in this respect. 
Not one of these was available as a continuous text 
when the Authorized Version was made in 1611. The 
Douay translators and Dr. Challoner paid small atten- 
tion to the Greek; but most of these manuscripts they 
could not have used had they wished. Only one, and 
that the least valuable, was used by King James’s 
translators at all: from it they had merely select read- 
ings. Two of the oldest and best three were not known 
to exist until 1844 and 1859 respectively; and the 
other was concealed in the Vatican Library, beyond 
the reach of investigators, until 1862. Even the Alex- 
andrian Manuscript, which stands perhaps fourth in 
value, was not in use as a whole till 1786—one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years after the Authorized 
Version was completed. Beside this, a large number 
of later manuscripts and some ancient versions were 
at that time almost wholly uncollected and unused.10 


(2) The Workers and the Work 


It was in the light of these facts that the English 
Revision was undertaken in 1870. Private transla- 
tions or revisions of parts of the Bible had been 
attempted from time to time by individual scholars, 
and concerted effort was urged in printed publications 
and in debate.1°8 At length, through a Revision Com- 
mittee of the Convocation of Canterbury, two com- 
panies of English scholars, members of the Church 
of England and Nonconformists, were appointed— 
one to revise the Old Testament, the other the New. 
Of important religious bodies, only Roman Catholics 
had no share in the work. Cardinal Newman was 
invited, but declined. After the work was begun the 
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cooperation of American scholars was sought and 
given; but the version, in its original form, remains 
a distinctively English revision. In all, about eighty 
biblical scholars codperated in the work. 

The utmost care was taken. Each passage was gone 
over three times, and no change was made unless 
approved by two thirds of the Revisers, Some ten 
years were spent on the New Testament, which was 
published in 1881; and upward of fourteen years on 
the Old Testament, which appeared in 1885.1°¢ A re- 
vision of the Apocrypha was no part of the original 
plan, but this has since been made, and published by 
the University presses. “The labor,” say the Revisers, 
“has been great, but it has been given ungrudgingly.” 
And the result has justified the effort. 

It is true, the Revision has been sharply criticised. 
To some the changes made—especially in the New 
Testament—are too many, and the alternative readings 
too often noted. Accuracy, it is said, has been gained 
at too great a cost of musical cadences. It may be 
so. But those whose chief care is to know just what 
was originally written will agree that “in translations 
it is required first, as Saint Paul says of stewards, 
‘that a man be found faithful,’ not musical.”195 And 
all who revere the great reviser Jerome will wish to 
remember his incisive words about certain Christians 
of his day who “mistook ignorance for piety”: “If 
they do not like the water from the pure fountain 
head, let them drink of the muddy streams,’’196 


(3) Distinctive Features 
The results of this revision may be summarized as 
follows: 
(a) The Old Testament text is still the Massoretic, . 
or received text, but occasionally corrected by the 
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ancient versions. It will be remembered that this 
means that our present English Bibles in the Old Tes- 
tament go back to a copy of the date of 1009, and 
many later copies, of a text that was current in the 
second century A. D. The Septuagint, made before 
Christ, and other ancient versions, it will be under- 
stood, corroborate the main substance of this text, 
while correcting it in passages where they vary from 
it considerably. 

(b) The New Testament text has been corrected 
according to the best Greek manuscripts, particularly 
those of the fourth century already described. The 
text of these fourth century copies, which must, of 
course, have been older than the copies, belonged, as 
we have seen, to the ancient Neutral group. Our 
Revised New Testament is, therefore, closely related 
to the New Testament writings themselves. Even that 
_ part of it that may still claim affinity to the Greek 
received, or Antiochian, text, which Tyndale and his 
immediate successors used, though later than the 
Neutral type, is still ancient. To say, then, that “the 
Protestant Version goes back only to the days of | 
Henry VIII of England,’ is no more true than it 
would be to say that the Catholic English versions 
go back only to the days of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
estimated that the text of the Revisers differs from 
that of the Version of 1611 in no less than 5,988 read- 
ings. It should be noted, however, that only about 
one fourth of these involve changes in the subject- 
matter; and only a very few affect the sense largely. 
The meaning of passages is often illuminated by this 
return to a more correct text. A spurious passage 
here and there—like 1 John 5. 7b, 8a, about the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, retained in the King James and 
Challoner-Douay Versions—has been dropped. Many 
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small interpolations have been removed, and doubtful 
passages marked as such.107 

(c) Mistranslations have been corrected. For in- 
stance, 2 Kings 8. 13, ““But what, is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this great thing?” is corrected to, 
“But what is thy servant, who is but a dog, that he 
should do this great thing?” As so often, the Chal- 
loner-Douay translation of this is blind: “But what 
am I thy servant a dog, that I should do this great 
things ?”108 

(d) Inexact Translations have been improved. 
Luke 3. 23, “And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age,” corrected to, “And Jesus him- 
self when he began to teach was about thirty .. .”; 
and 1 Cor. 4. 4, “For I know nothing by myself, ” 
corrected to, “For I know nothing against myself”’— 
are two instances out of many. In these two passages 
the Challoner-Douay Version has, again, literal ren- 
derings which seem dubious: “And Jesus himself was 
beginning about the age of thirty years;” and “For 
I am not conscious to myself of anything.” 

(e) The rendering of Tenses has been conformed 
more exactly to the Hebrew and Greek uses. Mark 
4. 37, “so that it [the ship] was now full,” changed 
to, “insomuch that the boat was now filling’—is an 
example which sailors will appreciate. 

(f) A few of the many Obsolete Terms have been 
replaced by English that can be understood. Two or 
three examples are: “taches” by clasps, “wimples” by 
shawls, “cotes” by folds, “to ear” by to plow. 

(g) Some words that have changed their meaning 
are discarded for other words that now express the 
old sense. Illustrations are: “vagabond” (for wan- 
derer), “harness” (for armor), “peep” (for chirp), 
“conversation” (for behavior), “carriage” (for goods), 
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(h) Certain Obscure Phrases have been clarified. 
For instance: 1 Tim. 3. 13, “For they that have used 
the office of a deacon well purchase to themselves a 
good degree,” is translated, “For they that have served 
well as deacons gain to themselves a good standing.” 

(1) Varieties in rendering that were suggestive of 
differences not in the Greek have been made uniform. 
For example, John 15, “abide” throughout: not some- 
times “abide,” sometimes “continue”—so missing the 
intended emphasis of repetition. 

(7) Religious Poems, such as the Psalms and Ex- 
odus 15—“I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously”’—are printed, not as prose, but 
as poetry. One could wish that this principle had been 
extended to the suitable printing of prose discourse 
and quotations. 

(k) The sense of passages is preserved through the 
abolition of the often misleading Chapter and Verse 
Division, and the introduction of symmetrical group- 
ings—as in the Six Woes of Isa. 5, and the Seven 
Epistles of Rev. 2 and 3. 

(1) The frequently misleading Chapter Headings 
of the Authorized Version are abolished, and italics 
are used only when real additions have been made to 
the original language, to complete the same. 

It would be easy to point out incompleteness in this 
work, due chiefly to the English conservative fear of 
change; but it is difficult to conceive how any fair- 
minded person can fail to recognize the vast supe- 
riority of the English Revised Version over all others 
that had preceded it.1°9 Through it all there is evident 
“the sincere desire” of the Revisers “to give to modern 
readers a faithful representation of the meaning of 
the original documents.”110 
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2. THE AMERICAN STANDARD EDITION 


The history of the American Standard Edition of 
the Revised Version is contained largely in the history 
of its predecessors, which has been given.11 It is a 
recension of the Revised Version of 1881-85, not a 
distinct revision. Of course, therefore, its text is the 
same as that of the English Revised Version. In 
translation, it is believed to inherit all that was good 
in that version. In addition, it also presents several 
marked improvements. 


(1) Its Origin and Scope 

As the origin of the Revision of 1881 was with the 
English translators, so the deciding vote in respect of 
questions raised in the work of revision was theirs.112 
The American Committee, while fulfilling their 
promise to refrain from any similar publication for 
fourteen years, continued its work, and in 1901 pub- 
lished this American Edition. In this their preferred 
readings, published in appendices in the English Re- 
vised Version, with others which the haste of the 
English publishers and a fear of too great apparent 
disagreement had previously ruled out of the appen- 
dices, were incorporated in the body of the text. In 
the Old Testament other changes in translation, 
judged to be obviously for the better, were added.113 


(2) Its Distinctive Features 


The student will find the distinctive features of the 
American Revised Version to be as follows: 

(a) A few incorrect or Incomplete Translations 
have been corrected. Job 19. 26 is an illustration. 
The English Revision has: 

“And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 
Yet from my flesh shall I see God: 
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Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 
The Challoner-Douay, still following what Pro- 
fessor Gigot (Catholic) calls the most striking in- 
stance of Jerome’s dogmatic bias (comp. Chap. II, 
Note 29). 
“And I shall be clothed again with my skin, 
and in my flesh,” etc. (as above). 
The American Revision translates this: 
“And after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God; 
Whom I, even I, shall see, on my side, 
And mine eyes shall behold and not as a stranger.” 114 
(b) Many Obsolete Words have been put into in- 
telligible English. The English Revisers “thought it 
no part of their duty to reduce the Authorized Version 
to conformity with modern usage.” The American 
Revisers have counted it of first importance that the 
English Bible should be plain enough to be under- 
stood by all intelligent persons. It may well be 
doubted whether, in a company of American people 
of average intelligence and education, ten per cent 
would know the meaning of the following words: 
‘minish, chapiter, ouches, sith, straitness, chapmen, 
ae wot, poll thee. In their places the American Revised 
~ Version gives: diminish, capital, settings, since, dis- 
.. tress, traders, know, cut off thy hair. 
2% (c) A more complete exchange has been made of 
», » words still in use but bearing an altered meaning, for 
4.)4 words that now express the sense of the Bible writers. 
22 .. Examples of this class of words in the English Re- 
vision, with their modern substitutes in the American 
.“) Revision, are: fray (frighten), tell (number), clouted 
1% (patched), hale (drag), delicates (delicacies), 
> charger (platter), cunning (skill), let (hinder), sad 
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(boiled), turtle (turtle-dove), reins (heart—literally, 
kidneys). 

(d) Certain uncouth, unidiomatic or Obscure Ex- 
pressions existing in the Authorized Version, despite 
the general excellence of its English, were allowed to 
remain in the English Revision. These have been 
greatly improved in the American Revised Version. 
For instance: I Kings 22. 5, “inquire for the word,” 
instead of “inquire at the word”; and Deut. 32. 14, 
“with the finest of the wheat,” instead of, “with the 
fat of kidneys of the wheat.” 

(e) The Grammar has been improved, making the 
sense of Scripture more real and clear. “Who” and 
“that” are used instead of “which,” when referring to 
persons, as in “Our Father who art in heaven”; and 
“a” has been substituted for “an” before the aspirated 
“h”—an appropriate thing in this country where peo- 
ple pronounce their initial “h’s.” 

(f) Names of a special character have been more 
faithfully rendered. The name Jehovah, expressive 
of the thought of God as the ever-present and cove- 
nant-keeping God, although itself a compromise form, 
is, at least, better than the wholly unjustifiable “Lord.” 
“Lord,” in this use of the word, is a legacy of a late 
Jewish superstition against uttering the divine Name. 

(g) A few words that are now objectionable to 
decently refined taste are found in the Challoner- 
‘Douay and King James Versions, and were unfor- 
tunately retained by English conservatism. In the 
American Revision these give place to refined words, 
which in some cases really reproduce the original bet- 
ter than the now coarser words. Jer. 4. 19, “My 
bowels, my bowels,” becomes, “My heart, my heart”; 
for it is precisely such English use of the word “heart” 
that corresponds to the Hebrew thought of the 
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“bowels” as the seat of the affections. Other in- 
stances are: Isa. 63. 15, John 11. 39, Phil. 3. 8. 

(h) Ina few passages, most of them comparatively 
unimportant, the American Revisers judged it better 
to return to the translation of the Authorized Version. 

(1) The English Revisers prudently omitted the old 
chapter headings and page headlines altogether, rather ~ 
than amend them. With a lame apology, the English 
New Testament Revisers allowed the titles of books 
to stand unrevised. In both cases the American Re- 
visers have rendered a positive service: first, by in- 
serting headlines drawn largely from the biblical text, 
to guide in reading, yet “avoid as far as possible all 
precommitments, whether doctrinal or exegetical”; 
and, second, in conforming the titles to the ancient 
manuscripts, so that we are not led to think that 
Matthew the tax-collector was called Saint Matthew 
in his day, or that the apostle Paul wrote the Letter 
to the Hebrews, when we know that he did not.!16 

(j) Paragraphs have been shortened, making un- 
derstanding of a passage easier, punctuation has ‘been 
corrected, and spelling has been made to agree more 
consistently with the current orthography.: There is 
no good reason, in this country at least, for spelling 
jubilee, for instance, jubile ; show, shew; or thoroughly 
as if it were “throughly. ve 

Perfection is not claimed for this version; but it is 
safe to say that nearly all, if not all, of these i improve- 
ments justify the aim and belief of the American Re- 
visers, that their edition of the Bible would “on the 
one hand bring a plain reader more closely into con- 
tact with the exact thought of the sacred writers than 
any version now current in Christendom, and on the 
other hand prove itself especially serviceable “ 
students of the Word.” 
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The Origin and History of the Ver- 
sion of the Bible Authorized by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and of 
the American Revised Version 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


“Tr God spares my life,” said William Tyndale, “ere 
many years I will cause a boy that driveth a plow to 
know more of the Scriptures than the Pope does!” 
That this was no idle boast, the story of Tyndale’s 
life and work well shows, and time has so multiplied 
versions of the Bible that it has now been translated 
into about two hundred and sixty of the languages 
spoken throughout the world. Thus has the miracle 
of the day of Pentecost been extended to our own 
day, so that we hear every man in his own tongue 
wherein he was born the wonderful works of God. 

The labors of the noble men who at the cost often 
of liberty and even of life have accomplished this 
result form a story full of living interest, and it is the 
purpose of this essay to tell so much of that story as 
relates to the origin and history of 

1. The version of the Bible authorized by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

2. The version of the Bible known as the Revised 
Version, American Standard Edition. 
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The original manuscripts of the Bible constitute 
theoretically the origin of all Bible versions. These 
original manuscripts, however, have been lost, leaving 
for such version work as is here under consideration 
later manuscript copies of the originals, to which are 
to be added early translations into other languages, 
known as ancient versions and quotations by the early 
Christian Fathers. 

The only version authorized for use by the Catholic 
Church is the Vulgate, a Latin translation completed 
405 A. D. The English translation of the Vulgate 
which may be used by Catholics is known as the 
Douay Version. 

Tyndale was the first Besishman who translated 
directly from the original languages, and from him, 
through the Bibles of Coverdale and Rogers, the 
Great Bible, the Genevan, the Bishops’, and the 
Authorized, we come to the first version which com- 
bined ancient manuscripts, ancient versions, and 
patristic quotations—the Anglo-American Revision. 

The history of the Douay Version is, consequently, 
that of the Vulgate and the translations into English 
made from it; while the history of the Revised Version 
is that of the original sources, from which the text is 
derived, and the translations into English from the 
time of Tyndale to the present date. 
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CHAPTER II 
Tue BIBLE 


Wuat is the Bible? It is a collection of books by 
many authors, who- wrote as “the Spirit gave them 
utterance,” during a period of about thirteen hundred 
years, known also as the “Scriptures” or “Sacred 
Writings,” or in Anglo-Saxon as “Holy Writ,” and 
aptly called by Jerome “The Divine Library.” In 
other words it is the inspired Word of God given to us 
through human writers. 

As Protestants generally receive it, the Bible con- 
sists of the Old Testament, containing thirty-nine 
books (accepted as the Holy Scriptures by the Jews 
also), and the New Testament, containing twenty- _ 
seven books. _ 

These books are all accepted by the Protestant 
churches as “canonical,” that is, as the collection of 
the authoritative books of the church. 

The Catholic Church accepts as canonical all these 
books, and with them others called by Protestants 
“The Apocrypha”—a word which means “hidden.” 

These books are: Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
asticus, Baruch, I and 2 Maccabees, An addition to 
the Book of Esther, The Song of the Three Children, 
The Story of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, the last 
three constituting additions to the book of Daniel. 

They are of minor importance, are often printed 
with the Protestant Bible, and can, therefore, be read 
by anyone who wishes to do so. They are not, we are 
informed on good authority,2 applied by the Catholic 
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Church to establish any doctrine, except in the passage 
where it is stated “that it is a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead,” and in others held by 
them to be applicable in praise of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.® As, however, the Catholic Church relies on 
texts in other parts of the Bible to support these doc- 
trines, there are no special doctrinal reasons for her 
reckoning the Apocrypha as canonical. There is, 
therefore, no substantial difference between Catholics 
and Protestants as to what is contained in the Bible.* 

The main question is thus the comparative merits 
of the Douay and the Revised Versions as presenta- 
tions to the reader of the thought and language of 
the inspired writings of the Bible rendered into the 
English language. 

Father Early in his letter says: “I take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting an erroneous assertion contained 
in the end of your note, and which so many non- 
Catholics, knowingly or otherwise I do not say, per- 
sist in falsely asserting and spreading, namely: ‘The 
Church you represent discourages the reading of the 
Scriptures by the people.’ The Catholic Church has 
never prohibited any of her members reading the 
Scriptures or Bible. In every family whose means 
will permit the buying of a copy, there you will 
find the authentic version of God’s words as author- 
ized by the Church, and which has come down to us 
unchanged from the time of Christ himself. But the 
Catholic Church does object to the reading of the 
Protestant version, which goes back only to the days 
of Henry VIII of England, and was then gotten up 
for obvious reasons. Neither will the Catholic Church 


* Any reader who wishes to go more fully into this branch of the subject 
will find in the Appendix a summary of the arguments for and against the 
inclusion of the Apocrypha in the canon. (*). 
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allow private interpretation of the Scriptures, for then 
there would be as many interpretations as there are 
men and women whose interests or passions would 
suggest.” 

We can at once dispose of that part of the letter 
which refers to the reading of the Bible by the in- 
dividual or family in private, and for'this purpose we 
quote from a pastoral letter issued by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1884: “It can hardly 
be necessary for us to remind you that the most highly 
valued treasure of every family library and the most 
frequently and lovingly made use of should be the 
Holy Scriptures. We hope that no family can be 
found amongst us without a correct version of the 
Holy Scriptures. Among other versions we recom- 
mend the Douay, which is venerable as used by our 
forefathers for three centuries, which comes down to 
us sanctioned by innumerable authorizations, and 
which was suitably annotated by the learned Bishop 
Challoner, by Canon Haydock, and especially by the 
late Archbishop Kenrick.” 

This Council governs the actions of Catholics in the 
United States, and the quotation given is sufficient 
proof of the practice of the Catholic Church in this 
matter. The correctness of Father Early’s other 
statements can only be tested by a study of the history 
of the two versions and of the sources from which 
they are derived. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MANUSCRIPTS, VERSIONS, AND QUOTATIONS 


In dealing with ancient writings the first inquiry 
is directed toward obtaining the most accurate text 
possible of the original. 

The language of the Old Testament is Hebrew (ex- 
cepting certain passages in Aramaic); of the New 
Testament, Greek. Hebrew was the language of the 
Jews. At the date when the New Testament was 
written the Jews had wandered far and wide, and 
spoke in Greek, the language of the countries they 
lived in, forming thus a Jewish-Greek dialect, which 
colors much of the Greek in which the New Testament 
is written.? 

The original manuscripts have all disappeared. 
Many of the Old Testament manuscripts were de- 
stroyed during the frequent exiles and numerous per- 
secutions of the Jews. But the Jews themselves are 
partly responsible for their destruction. In each syna- 
gogue they set apart one room called the Geniza, where 
torn and mutilated copies were stored. The contents 
were from time to time burned to prevent their applica- 
tion to common uses. There are, however, a large 
number of Hebrew manuscripts—thirteen or fourteen 
hundred—still preserved, of which the oldest is dated 
OIG A. LD: 

The Greek manuscripts of the New Testament 
suffered in persecutions against Christians in the early 
days of the church, but we have access to more than 
one hundred and twenty-five uncials—so-called froma 
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Latin word meaning “an inch’—written in capital 
letters, and about two thousand five hundred cursives 
—so called from a Latin word meaning “running”— 
written like modern handwriting. The uncials are the 
oldest, dating back in the most ancient copy extant 
to the fourth century A. D. 

To secure circulation of a book in ancient times, 
when these Greek and Hebrew manuscripts were 
written, was no easy matter. Every copy had to be 
made by hand at a great expenditure of time and 
trouble, and often too with a loss of accuracy. If the 
reader will copy out a few pages of any modern book, 
have his manuscript copied by a friend, and continue 
the process through five or six copyings, and then 
compare the last manuscript with the printed book, he 
will see how easily mistakes can be made. Errors are 
not uncommon even in printed books, with proofs 
carefully examined. A well known instance occurs in 
one edition of the Authorized Version, where King 
David is made to say (Psa. 119. 161), “Printers have 
persecuted me without a cause,” a form of persecution 
from which he at any rate was free. 

The Hebrew alphabet also made possible variations 
in the text. Originally it consisted of consonants only. 
Later, in the Christian era, marks were added to the 
letters to represent vowel sounds. Even these marks 
were sometimes omitted in manuscripts written for use 
in the synagogues.8 How easily, in these circum- 
stances, mistakes could be made cai: be seen in an ex- 
ample from the English language. Thus if we adopted 
the Hebrew method, the letters B R N might be read, 
BeRs Nyy BoRGN, BeR NA RIN 4 eB Rem 

a fo) u A Ye tee ey, 
and in several other ways. 

The Greek alphabet, on the other hand, has both 
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vowels and consonants, and this particular liability to 
error is not present in the New Testament manu- 
scripts; but both Hebrew and Greek manuscripts were 
frequently written without any division between the 
words, and a word might easily be wrongly divided. 
Mr. Patterson Smyth (Old Documents and the New 
Bible), to whom we are indebted for the illustration 
on vowel points, gives a striking example of a mistake 
thus made in the story of the infidel who wrote over 
his bed: “God is nowhere.” This was read by his little 
boy as “God is now here.” 

Sometimes, again, copyists would take liberties with 
the text and amend them on their own authority. 

It will thus be seen how easily mistakes could arise, 
and in all old texts variations are sure to occur from 
these causes. The genuine text of Shakespeare, com- 
paratively a modern work, is uncertain in many places. 
That this would likely be the case with the text of the 
Bible, written two or three thousand years ago, and of 
which no original manuscript is in existence, needs no 
argument. 

Nevertheless, in the Bible we have a more correct 
text than that of any other ancient book. In the case 
of the Old Testament this is due to the precautions 
taken by the Jews to make the errors as few as pos- 
sible. The plan they adopted was as follows: One 
writer copied the consonants, another put in the 
vowel points and accents, while the whole was 
scrupulously revised by a third, and notes on the text 
inserted by a fourth. In addition to these precautions 
they invented an elaborate system to secure the text 
from error or corruption, guarded by rules of almost 
painful minuteness, and called the Massorah. These 
rules included a count of the number of letters, words, 
and verses in each book and a note of the middle verse, 
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word, and letter. The men who during hundreds of 
years elaborated the system are known as the Mas- 
soretes, and the received text of the Old Testament 
is from these circumstances known as the Massoretic 
text.29 The result is that whatever variations may 
have crept in are verbal only, the value of the sub- 
stance has never been touched, and the Massoretic 
text is generally received as the authentic Word of 
God. 

Though no such system as the Massoretic was used 
for preserving the text of the New Testament, the 
existing manuscripts are much nearer the date of the 
originals, and must have passed through fewer hands. 
Moreover, the peculiar form of writing and similar 
causes which led to variations in the Hebrew text were 
not present in the case of the Greek, and a comparison 
of the different manuscripts show the variations for 
the most part to be of trifling importance. 

Thus we still have ample material for ascertaining 
the true text of Scripture from the existing manu- 
scripts, and the loss of the originals is in a great 
measure made up by the existence of translations into 
other languages, or, as they are called, versions. 
There are several of these, some of earlier date than 
the existing manuscripts, such as the Syriac and the 
Latin, both of which originated in the second century. 

To the testimony of the manuscripts and versions 
we must add that of quotations of the Bible by early 
Christian writers. Though neither versions nor quo- 
tations are of the same value as manuscripts, both are 
often invaluable in giving them support and in ascer- 
taining the true reading. 
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CHAPTER IV 
How to ASCERTAIN THE TRUE TEXT OF THE BIBLE 


Tue discovery and correction of errors in the text 
of any ancient document is a branch of learning to 
which much attention has been paid in recent years, 
and which is known as textual criticism. 

In the sense in which we use that expression it in- 
volves the textual study and comparison of all docu- 
ments which throw light on the text of the Bible. 

The rules which govern it may be shortly sum- 
marized as follows: 1. The earliest manuscripts are 
most likely to be correct, as they have not passed 
through so many hands as those later in date. 2. The 
true reading is that contained in the majority of 
manuscripts, if all are of the same authority. 3. But 
as all are not of the same authority, the origin 
and history of each have to be considered. The work 
of a critic in ascertaining the correct text of a passage, 
say in the New Testament, would therefore involve 
not merely a search for the oldest Greek manuscripts 
containing the passage but a comparison of the values 
of the text which these manuscripts represent, which 
would point to the reading of the passage most likely 
to be correct. In addition to this the ancient versions 
would have to be consulted and the value of the text 
they represent considered; while quotations from the 
early Fathers would have to be referred to and their 
value carefully taken into account. 

Important discoveries of new manuscripts have 
been made during the last century, especially that of 
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the Codex Sinaiticus, and in recent years the science 
of textual criticism has been fully developed, and the 
resources at the disposal of the critic arranged in an 
accessible form. 

Even with these advantages, however, the work is 
by no means a simple one. It requires a mind skilled 
in weighing evidence, trained in the study of manu- 
scripts, and of the detection of errors which they con- 
tain, and above all reverent to God, and anxious in all 
humility to find, as far as human means can do so, 
what is the true text of the inspired Word. 

The history of the two versions, the Douay and the 
Revised, will show what use has been made of this 
wealth of material. The reader will be able to judge 
in each case whether the best methods of criticism 
have been adopted, whether every available source of 
information has been utilized, and in which version 
the greater care has been taken to ascertain the true 
text.t° 
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CHAPTER V 
THE VULGATE 


THE only version authorized by the Catholic Church 
—the Vulgate—is a translation of the Bible made by 
Jerome between 387 A. D. and 405 A. D. 

This name (Latin, vulgus=common) was given to 
it because it had become by about 600 A. D. the 
version of the Bible commonly used in western Europe. 

As Christianity spread westward, where there was 
little knowledge of Greek, and less of Hebrew, a 
version in Latin became necessary. More than one 
was made, and as copies had to be multiplied by hand, 
and were altered to agree with local dialect, a corrup- 
tion of the text was unavoidable. Errors also arose 
from attempts of copyists at improving the text instead 
of strictly following it. In order to secure a correct 
and uniform text Pope Damasus in 382 A. D. com- 
missioned Jerome to revise the existing Latin version. 

In carrying out this great work Jerome translated 
the entire Old Testament, and a portion of the Apoc- 
rypha, from the Hebrew, and corrected the existing 
Latin text of the New Testament from the best Greek 
manuscripts which he could find. The Psalms, how- 
ever, as printed in the Catholic Bibles, are a revision by 
Jerome of the old Latin version, compared with the 
Septuagint (a Greek version), and known as the Galli- 
can Psalter. 

Jerome’s work is especially valuable as a witness to 
the Hebrew and the Greek text in manuscripts of 
greater antiquity than any we now possess.!! It 
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gradually gained ground from its own intrinsic merit, 
and through the growing influence of the Church of 
Rome, and for more than a thousand years it was the 
origin of all translations of the Scriptures in western 
Europe.!2 

Several revisions of the Vulgate were made, but no 
special authority was given to it by the Catholic 
Church before the decrees of the Council of Trent in 
1546. To quote the words of a Catholic writer 
(Waterworth, Council of Trent, Preface, p. 1xxxix, 
pp. 19, 20), this Council, regarding “the great variety 
of translations current in the church an evil to be 
remedied, decreed that the old and Vulgate edition be 
held as authentic, as being the most ancient, the most 
used, as representing more correctly the state of the 
ancient copies of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures 
than any other Latin version, or even probably than 
any, other then or now existing Greek or Hebrew 
edition, and, finally, as having been prepared ages be- 
fore the modern disputes and, therefore, unbiased by 
them.” The decree further declared that “if any one 
receives not as sacred and canonical” all the books 
therein contained, which include the Apocrypha, “let 
him be anathema.” Further, the Council, “seeing 
clearly that truth and discipline are contained in the 
written books and the unwritten traditions, . .. re- 
ceives and venerates with an equal affection of piety 
and reverence all the books of the Old and New 
Testament, ... as also the said traditions, as well those 
pertaining to faith as to morals, as having been dic- 
tated either by Christ’s own word of mouth or by the 
Holy Ghost, and preserved in the Catholic Church by 
a continuous succession.” 

An edition of the Vulgate had to be determined upon 
as the authentic version mentioned in the decree; and, 
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after Pope Sixtus V had published one, which, though 
declared by him to be “authentic,” was found to be very 
faulty, and was recalled, Clement VII issued an 
edition, which “from that time forward (sometimes 
under the name of Clement, sometimes under that of 
Sixtus, sometimes under both names) has been the 
standard edition of the Roman Church. By 
the Bull of 1592 every edition must be assimilated to 
this one, no word of the text may be altered, nor even 
variant readings printed in the margin.” Every 
authorized edition of the Vulgate subsequently pub- 
lished has had the approval of the Pope who at the 
time occupied the chair of Peter at Rome.!8 

The approval given by the Council of Trent, a ple- 
nary or ecumenical Council of the whole Church, has 
been confirmed by another similar Council, that of the 
Vatican, held in 1870.14 Such an approval is the 
highest which the Church can give, the next in weight 
being that of the Congregation of the Index or Rites 
at Rome. 

The Church being Catholic for all nations and all 
time, no one version could be authorized other than the 
Vulgate for all the different languages spoken through- 
out the Christian world. Any country which wishes 
for a Bible in its own language must use a translation 
of the Vulgate. 
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CHAPTER VI 
AUTHORITY FOR USE OF THE Douay BIBLE 


THE translation of the Vulgate used by English- 
speaking people is known as the Douay Bible. 

Cardinal Capellan in his remarks on the decrees of 
the First Council of Baltimore points out that, for the 
reasons given at the end of the last chapter, no ap- 
proval has been given to this version either by an 
ecumenical Council or by a Congregation at Rome. 
The authority for its use in the United States is found 
in the decrees of the Second Council of Baltimore 
(1866) ,25 a plenary Council for this country, which 
recommends that the clergy do not permit their flock 
“to select the pure food of the Word of God, unless 
from approved versions and editions,’ and continues 
as follows: “We order, therefore, that the Douay 
Version, which is received in all churches where the 
faithful speak English, and which has been justly set 
forth for the use of the faithful by our predecessors, 
be altogether retained. Moreover, the bishops will 
take care that the most approved copy should be desig- 
nated by them, and all editions both of the Old and 
New Testament of the Douay Version be most per- 
fectly made, with such notes as might be selected from 
the holy Fathers of the church or from learned 
Catholics.” In the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more (1884) a suggestion was made that an author- 
ized English version of the Scriptures should be pub- 
lished ; but this was not agreed to, presumably for the 
reasons we have given. 
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The Council particularly directed that all biblical 
discussion among the clergy be based on the Vulgate 
only, and not on any translation. 

The position taken by the Catholic Church as to the 
Vulgate and the Douay Bible is the same to-day as it 
was at the date of the decrees. In proof of this we 
have permission to quote the following letter from the 
Rev. Father Prendergast, of the College of Saint Fran- 
cis Xavier, 30 West Sixteenth Street, New York City, 
dated March 20, 1904: “I find no approbation of the 
Douay Version given by the Church. Individual theo- 
logians and individual bishops have approved this or 
that version, and the Council of Baltimore II quotes 
Archbishop Carroll as approving the Douay Version 
in general, reapproves it, and urges the bishops to see 
that all editions to which they give their imprimatur 
are in accord with some good exemplar of it. This 
Council has authority only in the United States. Such 
approval is more than the Church has given to any 
other translation of the Vulgate into a modern 
tongue.” With reference to English approvals, the 
Rev. T. M. Joaffe, professor of theology at S. Benno’s, 
England, in a letter dated June I9, 1904, which we 
have permission to quote, says, “There is no favorite 
edition.” 

In brief, the position of the Catholic Church is that 
any of these revisions, approved by a bishop or higher 
authority, may be used by members of the Catholic 
Church, but the only authorized version of the Bible 
is the Vulgate itself. Bearing these facts in mind, the 
reader will be better able to appreciate the history of 
the Douay Bible given in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Tue History oF THE Douay BIBLE 


Durine the reign of Queen Mary of England, 
William Allen, a strong supporter of the Roman 
Catholic Church, was Principal of Saint Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford. His character and intellect are described 
by Bishop Andrewes in the following pithy sen- 
tence: “His forehead was surely flint and his tongue 
a razor.”17 After the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
he left England and was for many years an enthusi- 
astic worker for the restoration of England to com- 
munion with Rome. Through his efforts the Cath- 
olic College at Douay, in Flanders, was founded 
with the object of organizing missionary work in 
England, and his labors gained for him the cardinal’s 
hat. 

In 1578, owing to political troubles, the members of 
the college migrated to Rheims, returning to Douay in 
1609. 
Another Englishman, Gregory Martin, reputed to 
be the best Hebrew and Greek scholar of his day, 
joined William Allen at Douay in 1570, and they were 
there associated with Richard Bristow, Dr. Reynolds, 
and Dr. Worthington. 

These were the men who made the translation of 
the Douay Bible from the Vulgate. Martin translated 
and his fellow laborers revised his translation. 

The result of their labors was the publication in 
1582 of the New Testament with notes by Bristow and 
Allen at Rheims, and in 1609 of the Old Testament 
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- with notes by Dr. Worthington at Douay, forming the 
Rheims and Douay Bible, or, as it is more commonly 
called, the Douay Bible. 

. Though approved by the Universities of Rheims and 
Douay at the time of publication,!® the translation 
has “never,” says Cardinal Newman, “had any epis- 
copal imprimatur, much less has it received any formal 
approbation from the Holy See. It comes to us on 
the authority of certain divines of the Cathedral and 
College of Rheims and of the University of Douay, 
confirmed by the subsequent indirect recognition of 
English, Scotch and Irish bishops, and its general 
reception by the faithful.” 

Two editions of the Douay Bible were published, 
the first in 1609, the second in 1633, which was ren- 
dered necessary by the issue of Clement VII’s revised 
version of the Vulgate (1592-98). Of the many re- 
visions which have been made of this translation, the 
most important is that of Dr. Challoner, whose first 
edition of the whole Bible appeared in London in 1750. 
His text was the first of the Douay versions published 
with episcopal sanction, for he was a bishop himself. 
The alterations are very considerable, based on the 
principle of making the text more easily understood 
by the reader. Old and disused words and expressions 
are replaced by more familiar language, but there is 
not apparently any wish to use Saxon in place of Latin 
words. 

His version of the Old Testament must be consid- 
ered, as a whole, to be a new translation. Every 
Catholic translation, Cardinal Newman points out, 
must resemble others, as all are translations of the 
same Vulgate; but, “this connection between the 
Douay and Challoner being allowed for, Challoner’s 
version is even nearer to the Protestant than it is to 
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the Douay.” “At this day,” he continues, “the Douay 
Old Testament no longer exists as a received version 
of the authorized Vulgate. There is one and only one 
received text” (that of Dr. Challoner). 

The New Testament has been frequently revised, 
and the revisions differ widely from the original; but 
there is not any one standard edition of the same 
authority as Dr. Challoner’s Old Testament. In 1783 
in Dublin Mr. McMahon published a revision, ap- 
proved by Archbishop Carpenter, which, though it 
claims descent from Dr. Challoner, has nevertheless 
about fifty variations from his text in the gospels, and 
about five hundred in the other books of the New 
Testament. The editions of this revision, subsequently 
published, are known as Dr. Troy’s Bible, as that prel- 
ate directed their preparation and gave his formal 
approval of the translation.19 They strive to make 
the language more colloquial, and in many places are 
certainly successful. 

Subsequent editors of the New Testament have had 
to choose between Dr. Challoner’s and Dr. Troy’s texts, 
and have made free use of the choice thus given them. 
One of these editions, that of Dr. Haydock, was issued - 
by the Very Rev. F. C. Husenbeth with abridged an- 
notations in 1853, under the sanction of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Wareing and “the concurrent approbation and 
sanction of all the Right Rev. Vicars-Apostolic of 
Great Britain.” The approbation of most of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Church in America was also 
given to it. The other editions of the New Testament 
of most importance are those of Dr. Murray (1815), 
“which follows Challoner’s early edition, and that of 
Cardinal Wiseman (1847).” The edition from which 
we make quotations, and which is in common use in 
the United States, was published in 1899 with the ap- 
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probation of Cardinal Gibbons as “‘an accurate reprint 
of the Rhemish Douay edition.” This statement is not 
strictly correct, as the edition differs widely from the 
original version and resembles the Revised Version 
more than many of its predecessors. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Tue MEN WHO TRANSLATED THE BIBLE INTO 
ENGLISH 


ALTHOUGH the Bible, as a whole, was not trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon,?° parts of it exist in that 
tongue—the earliest effort being a paraphrase of por- 
tions of the Bible done in verse by Cedmon, a monk 
of Whitby (d. 680). 

From that time down to the fourteenth century para- 
phrases, versions, and translations were made by vari- 
ous men at various times, but all with the one deep 
purpose of giving the people the Word of God in their 
own language. In 1382 John Wycliffe issued the first 
published translation of the Bible, which may be 
considered “the original stock of the Authorized 
Version, whose peculiar strength is directly derived 
from his.”21 

To translate the Bible in those days was as much as 
a man’s life was worth, and the work was published 
anonymously. It was not approved by the authorities, 
and the Vulgate was the standard Bible. But though 
the terrors of excommunication were held over the 
heads of any who dared to read Wycliffe’s books,?2 
Foxe bears witness that “the fervent zeal of those 
churches seemed superior to our days and times, as 
manifestly may appear by their sitting up all night in 
reading and hearing; also by their expenses and 
charges in buying books in English, of whom some 
gave five marks [about $200] . . . and some gave 
a load of hay for a few chapters of James or Paul in 
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English.”23 This translation was indeed precious as 
the only English version before Tyndale’s, nearly one 
hundred and fifty years later. 

These intervening years witnessed the invention of 
printing and a revival of learning in Europe, which 
made possible the wider study of the Bible in the origi- 
nal. The Hebrew of the Old Testament was for the 
first time published in a complete form in 1488, fol- 
lowed by the rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg in 1518 
and 1525, well furnished with commentaries of early 
Jewish scholars.24 The Greek language before this 
time was practically unknown in western Europe. 
But the scholars of Greece, exiled from their country 
on the fall of the Eastern Empire in 1455, stimulated 
its study. Printed Greek Testaments were published, 
of which the first was that of Erasmus (1516). The 
appliances for the study of Greek soon became fairly 
adequate, grammars obtained a wide circulation, and 
several lexicons were published.25 These Hebrew 
and Greek editions were eagerly bought up, and an im- 
pulse given to the study of the Word of God, which 
so alarmed the ignorant and illiterate monks that they 
declared there were no such languages as Hebrew and 
Greek. The art of printing was denounced in a ser- 
mon from Saint Paul’s Cross—‘We must root out 
printing, or printing will root out us.”26 

It was about this time (1522) that Luther, the hero 
of the Reformation, published his version, which had 
a marked influence on subsequent translations. In- 
deed, notwithstanding the anathemas of the monks, “so 

-mightily grew the Word of God and prevailed” (Acts 
19. 20) that by the middle of the sixteenth century 
the Scriptures were circulated throughout almost all 
Europe in the language of each nation.2? 

The translation into English to which, with Wy- 
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cliffe’s, the Revised Version is most indebted is that of 
William Tyndale, born about 1484. His work met 
with considerable opposition, and he was diligently 
hunted down by emissaries of Henry VIII, then king 
of England, Cardinal Wolsey, and Cuthbert, Bishop 
of Durham. This persecution made it impossible for 
him to work in England, and he left that country in 
May, 1524, never to return. As he plaintively says in 
his preface to the book of Genesis published in 1531, 
he “understood at the last that there was no room in 
my lord of London’s palace to translate the New 
Testament, but also that there was no place to do it in 
all England.” Abroad he was able to work with effect, 
and in 1525 printed a quarto edition of the New 
Testament at Worms, whither he fled from Cologne to 
avoid an injunction on his printer obtained at the 
instigation of Cardinal Wolsey. The issue of this 
edition soon became known in England, and Tyndale’s 
enemies kept a sharp lookout for its arrival, with the 
charitable object of seizing and burning it. To baffle 
their design, Tyndale issued an octavo edition of three 
thousand copies, which was widely circulated in his 
native country. Tyndale’s name did not appear on 
either edition, for as he says in his prologue, “I fol- 
lowed the counsel of Christ, which exhorteth men to 
do their deeds secretly and to be content with the con- 
science of welldoing.” . 
The stringent measures taken to suppress these 
editions, though in a great measure successful, de- 
feated their own purpose. They naturally increased 
the price of the book, and many copies were bought 
for large sums of money and used for reprints and new 
editions. The books were indeed as eagerly bought 
up as they were sought out for destruction. The im- 
porters were prosecuted and made to do penance “by 
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riding with their faces to the horses’ tails, with the 
books fastened thick about them or tacked to their 
gowns or cloaks, to the Standard in Chepe, and then 
with their own hands to fling them into the fire made 
on purpose to burn them.” 

Tyndale ultimately crowned his life’s labors with 
the martyr’s death. On October 6, 1536, after a long 
imprisonment at Vilvorde, he was strangled at the 
stake and his body burned to ashes.28 His dying cry 
was, “Lord, open the King of England’s eyes!”29 He 
was as noble a man as-his translation was a noble 
work. 

In contrast to the heroic nature and strength of 
Tyndale stand the patient Jabors and tender sympathy 
of Miles Coverdale, the beauty of whose character is 
fully shown in his disclaimer of originality in transla- 
tions of the Bible which both friends and foes have 
ascribed to him. 

The persecutions endured by Tyndale did not deter 
Coverdale from entering on the same work, and his 
first translation was published in 1535, before Tyndale’s 
martyrdom. The edition was dedicated to Henry VIII, 
Coverdale’s object being to secure free circulation of 
the Scriptures. It had, however, no distinct royal 
sanction, though it is said to have been carried out with 
the knowledge of Thomas Crumwell, the Chancellor, 
and Sir Thomas More, the latter of whom was one of 
Tyndale’s most active opponents. In the prologue to 
this edition, some copies refer to the king’s “dearest 
wife’? as Anne, others have altered it to J. Ane, and 
in some copies the queen’s name is suppressed alto- 
gether. 

Like other translators, Coverdale had to suffer for 
his zeal. He was twice exiled, and on the accession of 
Mary, in 1556, was deprived of the bishopric of Exeter, 
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He subsequently returned to England, and died in 
1569, at the ripe age of eighty-one.®° 

The next translator, John Rogers, whose alias, 
Thomas Matthew, appears upon the title-page of his 
Bible, published his first edition in 1537, two years 
after Coverdale’s first Bible. This may be called the 
first Authorized Version, as we find permission given 
by Henry VIII, “that the book shall be allowed by his 
authority to be bought and read within this realm.’’1 
The royal license was obtained for Coverdale’s Bible 
in the same year, making it the second Authorized 
Version. 

Richard Taverner published an edition in 1539, 
which, though allowed to be read in churches, quickly 
fell into neglect, and “appears to have exercised no in- 
fluence whatever on later revisions.”32 

The Great Bible, so called from the size of the vol- 
ume, was published in 1539. It is sometimes, though 
erroneously, called Cranmer’s Bible; but the credit of 
it is really due to Crumwell, by whose directions Cover- 
dale and Grafton were authorized to print and publish 
it. The prologue was written by Cranmer, and is a 
proof of his wisdom and earnestness. The actual 
work was carried on in Paris, and the inquisitor-gen- 
eral, hearing of it, stopped its progress in December, 
1538, and ordered the printed sheets to be seized. 
Coverdale and his associates fled, leaving the presses, 
the type, and some printed copies behind them. These 
were condemned to be burned, but the officers of the 
Inquisition, apparently for a pecuniary consideration, 
which even in those days could accomplish some of the 
feats it performs in our own time, sold the outfit to a 
haberdasher, who bought them as waste paper. In 
this manner “four great dry vats full” were saved, and 
removed to England, where the Great Bible was pub- 
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lished. The fourth edition of 1541 was by command 
of the king authorized by Cuthbert, Bishop of Durham, 
and Nicholas, Bishop of Rochester. This was neces- 
sary; since the Great Bible being principally due to 
Crumwell, his disgrace and the suspicion of heresy 
under which he had fallen called for an episcopal sanc- 
tion to render it orthodox. 

This “Cuthbert” was the same man who had refused 
the hospitality of his palace to Tyndale and burned his 
books, and who now, by the irony of fate, authorized 
what was practically the same work under a changed 
name.38 

The zeal for the general reading of the Bible was 
not permitted to have much scope. In 1543 the reading 
of Scripture was placed under very severe restrictions, 
and an Act of Parliament sardonically entitled “for 
the advancement of true religion” forbade the use of 
Tyndale’s translation. Three years later similar re- 
strictions were placed on Wycliffe’s, Coverdale’s, and 
other Bibles, which were ordered to be burned. The 
rigid enforcement of these laws accounts for the few 
copies preserved of early Bibles and Testaments, and 
the mutilated form of others, saved only by removing 
the title-pages. It was only the Great Bible the reading 
of which was not forbidden. 

In the midst of the reaction against the Bible Henry 
VIII died (1547), and the history of the English ver- 
sion remained stationary for some years. On the 
accession of Edward VI the restrictions placed on 
printing and reading the Scriptures were removed, and 
an impulse was given to the study of the Word of God, 
which resulted in the publication of several Bibles and 
New Testaments. On the accession of Queen Mary 
(1553) public reading of the Scriptures was again pro- 
hibited, no English Bibles were printed during her 
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‘reign, and the works of Tyndale, Coverdale, and others 
were denounced as heretical. 

But religious intolerance did not stop with these 
measures. The Catholics and the Protestants alike 
believed it to be their duty to convert or exterminate 
their opponents, and the choice offered to an opponent 
when seized was to recant or burn at the stake. 
Many distinguished divines betook themselves to 
Geneva. There, mainly through the influence of the 
great Protestant leader, Calvin, they met with hos- 
pitable treatment and were allowed to study and to 
worship God according to their own convictions.%4 
The result was the publication at Geneva by William 
Whittingham of the New Testament, in 1557, and the 
whole Bible in 1560. This version was known as the 
Genevan Bible.25 One hundred and thirty editions 
were published, and it retained its popularity for one 
hundred years.?6 

The superiority and wide circulation of the Genevan 
Bible made ‘the defects of the Great Bible generally 
known, and rendered it difficult to restore that ver- 
sion to its former position. On the other hand, 
the one-sided theological tendency of the Genevan 
version made its adoption as an authorized version 
impossible. 

In these circumstances the Bishops’ Bible was 
planned—so called because the work of translation 
was divided among the bishops of the English Church, 
under the leadership of Matthew Parker, archbishop 
of Canterbury. The first edition was published in 
1568, and a corrected version in 1572 was the imme- 
diate basis of the Authorized Version of 1611.37 

This was the work of forty-seven translators chosen 
by King James I on the recommendation of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and. Cambridge. They worked in 
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_three companies, and at the close of their labors the 
whole work was revised by members from each com- 
pany. Though known as the Authorized Version, it 
was never formally sanctioned by any authority, eccle- 
siastical or temporal. As Dr. Westcott in his “History 
of the English Bible” (p. 310) says, ‘““A revision which 
embodied the ripe fruits of nearly a century of labor 
and appealed to the religious instinct of a great Chris- 
tian people gained by its own internal character a vital 
authority which could never have been secured by any 
edict of sovereign rulers.” 

Subsequent editions contained many errors, which 
have been catalogued and arranged by Dr. Scrivener 
in his Authorized Edition of the English Bible 
(Cambridge, 1881). The one usually regarded as the 
standard edition was published by Dr. Blayney in 
1749. The American Bible Society in 1851-52 pub- 
lished an edition which claims to contain the version 
in the form used for three centuries without addition 
or omission, and to which all the subsequent editions 
published by the society conform.?% 

Several attempts were made during the eighteenth 
century by individual writers to improve the Author- 
ized Version, but were, on the whole, dismal failures. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century a greater 
impulse to revision was given by the publication of 
critical texts of the New Testament by well known 
scholars, by a substantial advance in Hebrew and 
Greek scholarship, and, especially, by the discovery of 
one of the oldest known manuscripts of the entire 
Scriptures, and the careful examination and collating 
of many hundred manuscripts.2® As a result two 
Committees were formed in England in February, 
1870, under a resolution of the House of Convocation, 
with a view to the revision of the Old and New Testa- 
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ments. American scholars were invited to join in the 
work, and two Committees, organized in concert with 
and on the same lines as the English Revisers, began 
work on October 4, 1872. 

The English Revisers undertook to send all their 
revisions to the American Committee, and to take all 
their suggestions into consideration before they con- 
cluded their labors—to furnish them before publication 
with copies of the Revision in its final shape, and to 
allow the American Revisers to present in an Appen- 
dix all differences of reading and renderings of 
importance which the English Revisers did not see 
their way to adopt. The American Revisers, on their 
part, promised to give their moral support to the Re- 
vised Version published in England, and not to issue a 
rival edition for fourteen years. The English Revision 
Company published the New Testament on May 17, 
1881, and the Old Testament on July 10, 1884. In 
their preface they “gratefully acknowledge” the 
American Committee’s “care, vigilance, and accuracy,” 
and add “we humbly pray that their labors and our 
own, thus happily united, may be permitted to bear a 
blessing to both countries, and to all English-speaking 
peoples throughout the world.” 

Soon after the close of their work the English Re- 
vision Company disbanded, but the American Commit- 
tee continued their organization and made preparations 
for the publication of the American Revised Version. 

The Appendix to the English Revision had been 
somewhat hastily prepared, and itself required revision. 
In it an effort had been made to reduce the number of 
different readings to the lowest possible point; but in 
preparing an American Revision the Revisers “felt 
themselves free to go beyond the task of incorporating 
the Appendix in the text,” and included in their Re- 
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vised Version any emendations which a two-thirds 
majority decided to be of importance, whether they 
had been in the Appendix or not. The time limit of 
fourteen years having elapsed, the Revisers in 1901 
published the Revised Version, American Standard 
Edition. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Tue INFLUENCE OF PREVIOUS ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TIONS ON THE REVISED VERSION 


Wycuirre’s translation is “robust, terse, popular, 
and homely, and undoubtedly had an indirect effect 
on the general style of Scripture translations and on 
the formation of the English language.”4° Many 
expressions in the Revised Version owe their origin 
to it, as, for example, “(Narrow is the gate and strait- 
ened the way,” “to be born anew,” “the deep things 
of God,” “a living sacrifice,’ “the cup of blessing 
which we bless.”4! The Beatitudes in Luke 6. 20-23 
are almost word for word the same as Wycliffe’s. 

These expressions are found also in Tyndale’s Bible, 
the connecting link between the two being the Vulgate. 
Wycliffe translated direct from that version, but Tyn- 
dale and all subsequent translators were able to use 
and did use the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 

While “Wycliffe must be considered as having orig- 
inated the diction and phraseology which for five 
centuries has constituted the consecrated dialect of the 
English speech,” Tyndale gave “to it that finish and 
perfection which has so admirably adapted it to the 
expression of religious doctrine and sentiment, and to 
the narration of the remarkable series of historical 
facts which are recorded in the Christian Scriptures. 
He fixed the type according to which later laborers 
worked. His influence decided that our Bible should 
be popular and not literary, speaking in a simple dia- 
lect, and that so by its simplicity it should be endowed 
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with permanence. He felt by a happy instinct the 
potential affinity between Hebrew and English idioms, 
and enriched our language and thought forever with 
the characteristics of the Semitic mind.” 

To quote Mr. Froude, his translation “is substan- 
tially the Bible with which we are all familiar. The 
peculiar genius—if such a word may be permitted— 
which breathes through it, the mingled tenderness and 
majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the preternatural 
grandeur, unequaled, unapproached in the attempted 
improvements of modern scholars, all are here, and 
bear the impress of the mind of one great man—Wil- 
liam Tyndale.’’4? 

Tyndale’s was an honest translation from the orig- 
inal, and to its excellence witness is given by Geddes, 
a Roman Catholic scholar. Though his knowledge of 
Hebrew has been denied by some authorities, the evi- 
dence seems conclusive in favor of his having been an 
accurate Hebrew scholar. It is not, as has been as- 
serted by Hallam and by Macknight, a copy from the 
Vulgate, nor from Luther’s German. He “availed 
himself of the best help which lay within his reach, 
but he used it as a master and not as a disciple. In 
this work alone he felt that substantial independence 
was essential to success. In exposition or exhortation 
he might borrow freely the language or the thought 
which seemed suited to his purpose, but in rendering 
the sacred text he remained throughout faithful to the 
instincts of a scholar.”’48 

Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament is a 
complete proof of his independence. It shows clearly 
that he rendered the Greek text, while he consulted 
the Latin of the Vulgate, and the German of Lu- 
ther.44 Instances in which he followed the Vulgate 
are found in the expressions “pinnacle of the temple,” 
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“this night is thy soul required of thee,” “in my 
Father’s house are many mansions,” “let us run the 
race that is set before us,” “written on their fore- 
heads.” 

The American Revisers have in these and other pas- 
sages where Tyndale followed the Vulgate indorsed 
his renderings, and adopted them almost literally—a 
striking proof of the accuracy of his scholarship. 

In these passages the Douay is naturally similar to 
Tyndale and the Revised Version; but this is not the 
case where Tyndale has shown his independence in 
departing from the Vulgate. His scholarship in these 
cases is in almost every instance confirmed by the 
American Revisers.45 

One striking instance is the expression in the Lord’s 
Prayer “our daily bread,” which the Douay Version 
renders “our supersubstantial bread,” a slavish liter- 
alism from the Latin. 

Among expressions for which he is indebted to 
Luther we quote the following, found also in the 
Douay and the Revised Version: “A voice was heard 
in Rama,” “to the Greek and to the barbarians,” “thy 
hardness and impenitent heart,” “the foolishness of 
God,” “that they may have the right to the tree of 
life.” 

One expression of Luther’s, “the natural man,” 
adopted by Tyndale and the American Revisers, is 
rendered in the Douay Version “the sensual man,” 
which can hardly be claimed as an improvement. But 
the similarity of the other expressions to Luther’s 
German would indicate that the translators of the 
Douay Version were not unwilling to consult other 
authorities besides the Vulgate.46 

The remarkable similarity between Tyndale and the 
Revised Version is well shown in two passages taken 
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at random, one from Num. 16. 28-35, and the other 
from Luke 15. A comparison of these passages shows 
that they are almost identical. 

Another proof of this similarity is found by a com- 
parison of the First Epistle of John, nine tenths of 
which owes its origin to Tyndale,47 and in the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, where five sixths of the text 
is Tyndale’s. In nine instances in these passages the 
Revised Version has either adopted Tyndale’s ren- 
dering in preference to that of the Authorized Version 
or approaches more nearly to him. 

These passages may be taken as fair examples of 
the effect of Tyndale’s translation on the Bible of 
to-day. 

It is not generally considered that Coverdale’s Bible 
can be given a place among independent translations ; 
but it is due to him that certain old words, not used 
by Tyndale, such as “charity,” “confess,” “church,” 
“grace,” “priest,” are not lost in the Bible.4§ 

Coverdale’s influence is chiefly felt through Rogers’s 
edition, in which a large portion is incorporated, and 
still more through the Great Bible, “in which he revised 
more than once his own work.”49 Some part of his 
Bible survives in the poetical books and the proph- 
ets. But where his work still lives and is in daily use 
is in the version of the Psalms in the prayer books of 
the American and English Episcopal Churches, which, 
though taken from the Great Bible, is in essence the 
Psalter of Coverdale. 

The version of Rogers had no original and inde- 
pendent influence on the present text. It combined the 
work of earlier translators with “the judicious hand of 
an accomplished scholar,’5° and laid the basis of 
later revisions. The labors of the next seventy-five 
years, which witnessed the issue of the Great Bible, 
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the Bishops’ Bible, and the Authorized Version, were 
devoted to efforts to improve the text left by Rogers. 

The Great Bible is, however, considered to be inferior 
to Rogers’s in many respects, and both the Genevan 
and the Bishops’ Bible corrected its text and strove to 
remove errors which impaired the sense.54 The 
work of the bishops was specially designed to make 
a popular and not a literary version. Owing to the 
number of translators, the different books have vary- 
ing merits, but in general it may be said that the 
Greek scholarship is inferior to the Hebrew. Such 
new renderings as are given can generally be traced 
to some other translation, and are not original; but 
throughout the translation may be seen the influence 
of the Geneva version. This first gave the present divi- 
sion into verses, based upon Robert Stephens’s Greek 
Testament of 1551. 
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CHAPTER X 


Tue AUTHORIZED VERSION OF I6II AND THE ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN REVISIONS THEREOF 


Tue Authorized Version and the English and 
American Revised Versions are the work of a church, 
and not of a man. 

The rules which guided the Revisers in both cases 
have a remarkable similarity. In each case they were 
directed to follow the English translation then in com- 
mon use, and to make as few alterations as faithfulness 
to originals would permit. Where alterations were 
decided on, the expression of them was to be in the 
language of earlier English versions. In the English 
and American Revisions no alteration was permitted 
unless supported by two thirds of the Revisers. Pre- 
cautions were taken to secure the fullest consideration 
of-every change. The opinions of “divines, scholars, 
and literary men” were invited, and every effort made 
to “bring a plain reader more closely into contact with 
the exact thought of the sacred writers.”5? The later 
Revisers had at their disposal sources of informa- 
tion which were not available to the translators of the 
Authorized Version. In particular, we may mention 
the Codex Sinaiticus, a few leaves of which were dis- 
covered in 1844, the whole Codex coming to light in 
1859; the examination of many hundred Hebrew man- 
uscripts by Kénnicott, De Rossi, Davidson, and others, 
and a large literature on the text of the Bible, gather- 

_ing together in available form and order all the ma- 
terial from which light on the true text could be 
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obtained. In fact, textual criticism as a science was 
not in existence in 1611. 

The revision of the Old Testament was a somewhat 
easier task than that of the New Testament. The 
Massoretic text, accepted as the basis of their work, 
has come down in manuscripts which differ little from 
one another. Though there are admitted defects in it, 
the only means of correcting it is from the versions, 
especially the Septuagint. But the copies of these 
versions vary considerably from one another, and be- 
fore a revision of the Massoretic text can be made a 
vast amount of: preliminary work must be carried out 
in collecting and comparing copies of the Septuagint 
and other versions and in careful study of the Hebrew 
manuscripts themselves. For these reasons the Re- 
visers did not consider that the existing knowledge on 
the subject justified a reconstruction of the text.53 
Where there are evident mistakes in the Hebrew and 
renderings in versions which seemed plausible, the 
correction is usually noted in the margin. In a few 
of these cases a change in the text is made. But the 
majority of changes arise from the more accurate 
Hebrew scholarship of to-day and correct obvious mis- 
takes in the Authorized Version. 

One change of this kind made is the substitution of 
the word “Jehovah” for “Lord” and “God.” <A 
Jewish superstition regards the divine name “Jehovah” 
as too sacred to be uttered, and in the Authorized Ver- 
sion the word is seldom or never used. The Revisers 
in their Preface point out that the word “designates 
God as the personal God, as the covenant God, the God 
of revelation, the Deliverer, the Friend of the people, 
the ever-living Helper of those who are in trouble,” and 
“with its wealth of sacred associations is now restored 
to the place in the sacred text to which it has an 
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unquestionable claim.” Another similar change af- 
fecting a great number of passages is the substitution 
of the Hebrew word “Sheol” for the different render- 
ings “grave,” “pit,” “hell,” for the same word. 
“Sheol” signifies the “abode of departed spirits,” and 
as the words used in the Authorized Versions have 
wider and different meanings the alteration seems de- 
sirable. Other alterations include the use of “its” for 
“his” and “her” when not referring to persons. 

The work on the New Testament involved a criti- 
cism of the text, which “forms a special study of much 
intricacy and difficulty,’ and “the rival claims of 
various readings” -had to be settled.55 The evidence 
in favor of any change was carefully sifted, and 
the different schools of criticism among the Revisers 
enabled the best results to be obtained. Where the 
authorities differ a note is made in the margin to the 
effect that “some ancient authorities” have a different 
rendering, which is also given in the note. The state 
of the case is in this way fairly represented. In some 
passages it was necessary to revise the Greek text in 
accordance with documentary evidence. For example, 
the weight of evidence is against the insertion of the 
clause, “For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, forever. Amen” (Matt. 6. 13),5¢ and it 
is accordingly omitted. The evidence is in favor of 
reading the passage “God was manifest in the flesh” 
(1 Tim. 3. 16)57 as “He who was manifest in the 
flesh,” some ancient authorities reading “which was.” 
The passage 1s altered accordingly. 

One decided improvement in both Old and New 
Testaments is the arrangement of the text. The old 
method of division into chapter and verse, while re- 
tained for convenience of reference, is subordinated 
to divisions into paragraphs. A minute subdivision, 
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which is a serious obstacle to the right understanding 
of Scripture, is thus avoided. Each paragraph without 
reference to chapter or verse deals with one subject. 
In poetical portions the text is arranged in lines so as 
to exhibit the parallelism characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Tue Douay VERSION AND THE REVISED VERSION 
CoMPARED 


Two documents, the Preface to the Douay Bible 
and the Errata of the. Protestant Bible published in 
1822 by Mr. Ward, give criticisms by Catholics on 
Protestant versions. They may be regarded as the best 
defense of the Douay Version, and the most severe 
condemnation of the Authorized Version, and of its 
successor, the Revised Version. 

The Preface to the New Testament of the Douay 
Bible states that the translators are “very precise and 


religious in following ... the old vulgar approved 
Latin not only in sense . . . but sometimes in the very 
words and phrases which may seem . . . to common 


English ears not yet acquainted therewith rudeness 
or ignorance; but to the discreet reader that deeply 
weigheth and considereth the importance of sacred 
words and speeches and how easily the voluntary 
translator may miss the true sense of the Holy Ghost 
we doubt not ... that all sorts of Catholic readers 
will in short time think that familiar which at first 
may seem strange.” The Preface then gives specific 
instances of “words and phrases” so retained. Many 
of them, however, are not retained in the modern 
Douay, but have been altered to agree with the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions. We need only concern 
ourselves with those which the modern Douay retains, 
and we find that the Revised Version agrees with the 
modern Douay in the use of Hosanna, Raca, phylac- 
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teries, concision, circumcision, priest, deacon, tradition, 
altar. The only other “words and phrases” retained 
in the modern Douay are those given below side by 
side with the words preferred by the American 
Revisers: 


Douay Version Revised Verstozn 
Alleluia Hallelujah 
sons of Belial base fellows 
flourished again revived . 
exhaust the sins of many bear the sins of many 
doth penance that repenteth 
penance repentance 
chalice eup 


No argument in support of any doctrine can be 
founded on the alterations made by the Revised Ver- 
sion, which, however, are certainly more easily under- 
stood by the average reader. 

At the end of the Douay New Testament is a table 
of words which the translators “thought it far better 
to keep in the text and to tell their signification in a 
table for that purpose than to disgrace both the text 
and themselves with translating them.” It is difficult 
to understand this reasoning; for, if the words in 
question can be translated into English by apt words 
(and the American Revisers have shown that this can 
be done), why should the Bible reader be compelled to 
turn to a table at the end to ascertain the meaning 
of the fifty-five words there given? Revisers of the 
Douay Bible have evidently felt the force of this argu- 
ment, and in their revisions twenty-nine words and 
phrases of these fifty-five agree exactly with the Re 
vised Version, eight are expressed in words familiar 
to the ordinary reader, while eighteen, retained in the 
modern Douay from the original, are rendered in the 
Revised Version by ordinary English words, which in 
every case agree with the meaning of those words as 


co 
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given in the table.* When we add that among the 
words retained we find Azymes, holocausts, Parascue, 
Pasche, we are forced to admit that the American 
Revisers have adopted the wiser course. 

Mr. Ward’s book gives one hundred and seventeen 
quotations from all parts of the Bible, in which he 
considers the rendering of the Authorized Version is 
erroneous.5 An analysis of the quotations gives some 
very curious results, and throws light on changes made 
by the American Revisers. 

Thirty-five passages are admitted by Mr. Ward to 
have been corrected in the edition of the Authorized 
Version of 1683. Nine are so altered in the Revised 
Version as to remove the objections raised. Eight 
are altered in the modern Douay to agree with the 
Revised Version on the points objected to.°° Nine 
agree in both versions.*! 

The objections raised to the Revised Version and 
its predecessors are almost entirely removed by altera- 
tions in one version or the other, and where readings 
objected to are retained the arguments used against 
ther are founded on illogical premises. It is difficult 
to show more clearly than do these facts the danger 
of making comments of too severe a nature on the 
work of translators, who, even by their opponents, 
might be credited with an honest intention. 

This is also shown in criticisms on the Douay Ver- 
sion by modern writers, which have not always been 
quite fair. They take advantage of the curious diction 
of the original Douay Version and always quote from 
it, and not from modern editions. These have made 
extensive alterations, and it would, we submit, display 
a more judicial and charitable spirit if these criticisms 


* A statement of all these words and phrases will be found in the Ap- 
pendiz.5* 
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were founded on versions of the Douay Bible now: 
in use, and not on that used three hundred years ago. 
If we wish to criticise the Revised Version we do not 
do so by referring to Tyndale’s Bible; neither, when 
we criticise the Douay Bible as used by Catholics of 
to-day, should we refer for that purpose to an out- 
of-date edition. Thus out of seventy-one passages 
quoted from the Douay Bible by Protestant writers 
and condemned as “unintelligible,” “painful,” “ab- 
surd,” we find that eighteen passages in the modern 
Douay agree exactly with the Revised Version, while 
thirty-five have been altered in the modern Douay to 
make them intelligible and agreeable in sense with the 
Revised Version.62 The truth is that the Author- 
ized Version and its daughter, the Revised Version, 
are largely indebted to the Douay Version for many 
words and expressions, and the modern Douay has 
adopted from the Authorized Version a very greatnum- 
ber of renderings. Out of twelve hundred and thirty- 
three passages which we have collated, eight hundred 
and forty-seven have been altered in the modern edi- 
tions to agree exactly, or substantially, either with the 
Authorized or Revised Version.6! This may be taken 
as a fair test of the alterations in general. 

On the other hand, the influence of the Douay on 
the Revised Version is seen in the large proportion of 
words of Latin derivation which owe their origin 
(through the medium of the Authorized Version) to 
the Douay, and it is from this source rather than from 
Coverdale that the most powerful action of the Vul- 
gate on the Revised Version is exercised. In the 
Epistle to the Romans there are phrases and sentences 
in every chapter, and two or three in most chapters, 
and ten words, such as “impenitent,” “propitiation,” 
“contribution,” which derive their origin in this way 
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Versions. In a passage of moderate difficulty, 
Heb. 13, verses 8 to 13 are almost identical in both 
versions, and an examination of the First Epistle of 
John shows a large number of phrases in the Revised 
Version identical with the Douay Version.*® Other 
expressions identical in the two versions and origina- 
ting with the Douay of 1582 are: John 9. 22, “he 
should be put out of the synagogue;” Acts I. 26, 
“he was numbered with the eleven apostles;’ Rom. 
I. 21, “their . . . heart was darkened;” 11. 2, “his 
people which he foreknew.” At the same time there 
are a sufficient number of passages in the modern 
Douay to support the contention that the translation 
in use to-day itself requires translation in some 
passages. 

For the purpose of our comparison we must, of 
course, take the version as we find it, and we can best 
call attention to its diction by the following quotations 
in addition to those we have already noticed: 


Modern Douay Revised Version 

Jer. 11.19 Let us put wood on Let us destroy the tree 
his bread with the fruit thereof 

Matt. 1.17 the transmigration of the carrying away to 
Babylon Babylon 

Mark 3. 6 made a consultation took counsel 

John 5. 2 a pond, called Probat- by the sheep gate a 
ica pool 

Eph. 3.15 of whomall paternity from whom every fam- 
in heaven and earth ily in heaven and 
is named earth is named 

Col. 3. 16 spiritual canticles Spiritual songs 

1 Pet. 5.5 insinuate humilityone gird yourselves with 
to another humility 

Heb. 11. 21 adored the top of his and worshiped, leaning 
trod on the top of his staff 


In some passages, however, the Douay Version is in 
advance of the Revised Version in the use of modern 
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language. In the passages quoted below, suggestions 
were made by scholars for the substitution of modern 
for out-of-date expressions, but were not accepted by 


the American Revisers. 


It will be observed that the 


rendering in the Douay Bible meets the objections: 


Revised Version 


Exod. 38. 19 overlaying of their 


Judg. 12. 6 
Ruth 2. 3 


capitals 
he could not frame to 
pronounce it right 
her hap was to light 
on the portion of 
the field belonging 
unto Boaz 


1 Sam. g. 26 about the spring of 


Isa. 1. 13 
Isa. 18. 6 


Mic. 1. 7 
Luke 14. 32 


the day 
I cannot away with 
the ravenous birds 
shall summer upon 
them 
all her hires 
ambassage 


Douay Version 
their heads 


not being able to ex- 
press. 

it happened that the 
owner cf the field 
was Boaz 


it began now to be light 

I will not abide 

the fowls shall be upon 
them all the summer 


all her wages 
embassy 
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CHAPTER XII 
CoNCLUSION 


WE are now in a position to consider the different 
points raised in Father Early’s letter. 

We have shown that the Catholic Church does not 
prohibit the reading in private or in the family circle 
of the Word of God. The only version, however, 
which, by the decrees of that church, is authentic is the 
Vulgate—a Latin translation—and this will certainly 
not be found “in every family,” and would not be of 
much practical use if it was. What will be found is 
one of the numerous editions of the Douay Bible, 
whose use is, as we have shown, permitted in this 
country, but which has never been declared authentic. 
Father Early’s description indicates that, in his opinion, 
any of these editions represents the text more faith- 
fully than “the Protestant version, which goes back 
only to the time of Henry VIII of England and was 
then gotten up for obvious reasons.” 

Can this statement be supported? Let us look at 
the facts. The Douay Version and its revisions are, 
or profess to be, translations direct from the Vulgate— 
itself only a version, though of great antiquity and 
value. No effort is made in the Douay Version to 
translate the original Hebrew and Greek, or to com- 
pare them with the Vulgate or other versions of equal 
or greater value. In the Old Testament the received 
text, beyond reasonable doubt, as faithfully preserves 
the original as the Vulgate can do. In the New Testa- 
ment, Greek manuscripts discovered in comparatively 
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recent years, and almost as old as the Vulgate, are dis- 
regarded. Thus, in the case of both Testaments, no 
attention is paid to documents which may indeed be 
said to have come down to us unchanged “from the 
time of Christ Himself.” 

The original Douay Version was the result of the 
labors of four men, and each revision represents only 
the individual scholarship and thought of one, or at 
the most two revisers. We have shown that its modern 
editions have borrowed largely from the~Authorized 
Version, and most of their alterations are taken from it. 

The original basis of the Revised Version was Tyn- 
dale’s translation—a man diligently persecuted by 
Henry VIII and his emissaries. The Authorized Ver- 
sion, founded on Tyndale’s and other translations, was 
the work of a church represented by its most learned 
divines and scholars in an age when the intolerance of 
former years had somewhat abated, and the versions 
which most largely contributed to changes made in 
Tyndale’s text were the Douay Bible itself and the Ge- 
nevan Version. These represented two extreme types 
of thought, and the use made of them by the Revisers 
of 1611 shows that they were anxious to obtain the best 
translation, independently of the tenets of the school of 
thought which proved those translations to be correct. 
The Revised Version is the result of continued study 
and criticism of the best minds, for several hundred 
years, of the original Hebrew and Greek text, the ver- 
sions, quotations from the Fathers, and modern trans- 
lations, completed by a body of men who thought that 
advantage should be taken of all that critical study has 
brought to light, and who felt “that such a work can 
never be accomplished by organized efforts of scholar- 
ship and criticism unless assisted by Divine help.’6¢ 
The Revisers have been able to consult manuscripts 
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and authorities not at the disposal of the compiler of 
the Vulgate or of its translators. Their work has been 
carried out with an earnest desire to give the Word of 
God in English as nearly as possible as it is in the 
original, and has no connection whatever with Henry 
VIII, his errors or his opinions. There is, in fact, not 
one instance in the history of the English Bible where 
the influence of that monarch, except as a persecutor, 
had any effect on the work of the translators. 

To sum up our conclusions, the principal points of 
difference between the two versions are: 

1. The Douay Version includes and the Revised 
Version excludes the Apocrypha. 

2. The Douay Version in numerous cases uses words 
and expressions which require explanation, while the 
Revised Version strives to put in idiomatic English the 
thought of the original. The original object of the 
Douay Version of 1582 was to stop liberties taken with 
the text by reformers. This object has not been kept 
in view by its modern editors, who have introduced 
extensive alterations, and have made the text much 
more like that of the Revised Version than the original 
edition. This has been done to such an extent as to 
remove most of the criticisms which Catholics have 
passed on Protestant Bibles. 

3. The most important difference of all is in the 
commentaries on the text printed with all editions of 
the Douay Bible in accordance with the sentence in 
Father Early’s letter, “Neither will the Catholic Church 
allow private interpretation of the Scriptures.”67 We 
need not enter into the question whether this view 
is held by the Roman Catholic Church alone, or discuss 
the points of doctrine raised in the commentaries on the 
text. At the end of the Douay Bible there is a Table 
of References to texts in support of various doctrines 
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held by the Catholic Church. A careful collation of 
all the texts there quoted in support of the most im- 
portant articles of faith of that church shows that, 
though in many cases the renderings in the Douay and 
Revised Versions differ, the differences are verbal only, 
and in no way affect the validity of those texts as sup- 
porting or opposing the doctrine with reference to 
which they are quoted. The notes, of course, construe 
them in support of the Catholic doctrine, and herein 
lies the main difference between the two versions. 

We have now traced the origin and history of the 
two versions, and by comparison between them, im- 
partially and faithfully represented, enabled the reader 
to judge which “most clearly and most freshly” shows 
forth the Word of God to those who speak the English 
language. Our readers can judge for themselves 
which version most nearly approaches this ideal, and in 
forming an opinion we would ask them to recognize 
the fact that revised translations of the Holy Scriptures 
must be necessary as more light is thrown on the lan- 
guages in which the Bible was written, and the texts 
of it which have been preserved, and that a modern 
phraseology is necessary for preserving and bringing 
home to modern men and women “the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” We would ask from all an im- 
partial judgment, a recognition of the merits of each 
version, and respect for the convictions of those who 
honestly differ from them and who value one of the 
versions as highly as they do their own. 
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